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CHAPTER I. 



THE CARADOC ARMS. 



11 TR. LIGHTFOOT and the partner of his 
^^•^ life are at breakfast in their sunny 
sitting-room in John Street. Mr. Lightfoot 
is apparently in exuberant spirits. He makes 
much vocal reference to " the old gentleman 
who lived in a second-floor back in Chancery 
Lane," as is his custom when greatly pleased 
with anything. He chips the top of his egg in 
a manner positively sportive, and expresses 
his opinion that eggs and idiots are produced 
in corresponding proportion. " Really, " 
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soliloquises Mr. Lightfoot, "the credulity and 
curiosity of mankind must be practised on 
to be comprehended. It is a remarkable 
thing, my dear," he continued, addressing 
his wife, " that it never rains but it pours. 
Blessed if here is not another party all agog 
to know what has become of Miss Cheslett, 

< 

and to think that I should have been such a 
fool as to let that girl slip away without my 
knowing where she was bound for. As if 
it was not a moral certainty that she would 
be inquired after." 

" Well, Leo, T don't suppose she will give 
you much trouble to find." 

"Then the less you indulge in supposi- 
tions, Mrs. Lightfoot, the better. She seems 
to have utterly vanished from Farringdon 
Street Station. .That is nothing, but that 
she could disappear with a considerable 
amount of luggage, and leave no trace, is 
mysterious. I have ascertained that she saw 
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Miss Langworthy before she left Baker 
Street, or, to speak more correctly, a lady, 
who, I have no doubt, was her. Now, from 
ray knowledge of Miss L., I think it quite 
possible that, if she had a hold upon this 
girl, she was quite capable of worrying her 
over Waterloo Bridge. I think if she had 
a sister by the throat, her grip would be 
somewhat relentless. But, then, how about 
the portmanteaus ? You can't make away 
with yourself and baggage." 

" No, of course ; she has done nothing of 
that kind," returned Mrs. Lightfoot. " I am 
surprised at your not having hit off a clue to 
her hiding-place before this." 

" Don't be irritating, Etta. This, and that 
ColUngham's marriage business, are two 
of the most aggravating cases I ever had in 
hand." 

'' Never mind the latter, Leo, that's my 
business just now. The church registers of 

b2 
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London can't be overhauled in a day, unless 
you spend a deal more money over it than 
we can afford. I am getting on very well. 
If there was a marriage, 'and it took place in 
London, I shall know all about it before the 
month's out." 

" My love," replied Mr. Lightfoot, in his 
airiest manner, " I intend to leave that to 
your intelligence for the present, and dedi- 
cate my own energies to the discovery of 
Miss Cheslett, and this Aldringham young 
lady's little game. I don't understand her 
anxiety for this marriage certificate. As to 
her inquiries regarding Miss Cheslett, right 
or wrong, I have a theory about them." 

" That she is in love with Mr. Holbourne. 
Yes, that I should think you are probably 
right about. But you have an excuse for 
seeing Mr. Collingham now. Why not do 
it, and try if you can make anything out of 
him ?" 
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"Because I have strong reasons, conse- 
quent upon a cx)uple of previous irregular 
visits, for not intruding again upon Mr. Col- 
lingham's residence. That certificate has got 
something to do with Miss Cheslett — but 
how ? He couldn't have been married to 
her, at all events, five years ago." 

" Not much use speculating upon it until 
we get it, Leo. You're always too theore- 
tical." 

" Prosaic woman I Know that a detective 
without imagination is like a hound without 
nose. Deficiency in that faculty on their 
part has enabled one or two notable crimi- 
nals to slip through their fingers. They fail- 
ed to shake off their individuality, and never 
got beyond speculating what they themselves 
would have done under similar circumstan^ 
stances. Instead of which," exclaimed Mr. 
Lightfoot, with enthusiasm, "the moment 
you find yourself at fault, discard your first 
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theory. Better to conceive a new one, 
however wild, than keep hammering away 
at a cold scent." 

*' Very well, Leo, you trust to your ima- 

* 

ginative powers to find Miss Cheslett, and 
leave me and steady hard work to find that 
certificate," returned Mrs. Lightfoot drily, 
as she rose and lefb the room. 

Her husband paced up and down for some 
time, lost in meditation. He was strictly 
carrying out his own theory, and trying to 
imagine what a girl like Lettice would pro- 
bably do under the circumstances. He had 
subjected Sarah to a most insidious cross- 
examination, had contrived to interest that 
damsel in the success of his search by the un- 
scrupulous affirmation that he was employed 
to discover Miss Cheslett by some distant 
relations who desired to offer her a home. 
He had formed a pretty correct idea of the 
"circumstances that had led Lettice to fly 
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from her old lodgings. He had ascertained 
that, spite of what she had said upon leav- 
ing, she was not likely to have any friends 
to take refuge with; All this Mr; Lightfoot 
had carefully pieced together. Now the 
problem was where Lettice was likely to 
take refuge. A town-bred girl, he thought, 
would scarce leave London. What part of 
the big city had she lived in before she came 
to Baker Street? Most likely she would 
seek an asylum in a neighbourhood that she 
was previously acquainted with. 

'* Yes," mused Lightfoot, '' that's it. I'll 
give up trying to pick up the trail at Farring- 
don Street. Til go up to Baker Street and 
see if I can make out at all where they lived 
before they came there, and if I can, by gad 
I'll try that I She would be likely to go 
back to her old lodgings, or their vicinity — 
not but that I think a look in at 'The Carrot' 
on Saturday night might be advisable. The 
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cabmen on theClerkenwell beat crop up. there 
pretty thick on Saturdays, and it is as well 
not to throw a chance away. In the mean- 
time, here goes ;" and Mr. Lightfoot donned 
his hat, took up a thickish walking-stick with 
an imposing tassel, and emerged into the 
street, to all intents a most respectable citi- 
zen. Still there was a jauntiness about Mr. 
Lightfoot's walk, an impropriety in the angle 
at which he wore his rather too glossy hat, 
which savoured rather of the stock exchange 
than of the quiet, decent burgess. He was 
both genial and animated in his progress ; 
stopping upon one occasion to pick up a 
child that, having been overturned, was fill- 
ing the sair with its lamentation ; upon ano- 
ther to witness an act of Punch ; upon a 
third, to hold some slight gossip with a cross- 
ing-sweeper ; but whatever he was about, Mr. 
Lightfoot's eyes were ever alert and vigilant. 
In due time he arrived at the north end of 
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Baker. Street, in conjpany with a barrel 
organ and some white mice. Bestowing 
sixpence on the cunning Savoyard, Mr. 
Lightfoot strolled leisurely along the pave- 
ment, while his quondam companion dis- 
coursed much lugubrious music from the 
roadway. 

Mr. Lightfoot wished, if possible, to 
obtain an interview with Sarah without 
ringing at the house. He judged nothing 
more likely to bring a servant-maid to the 
front door than an afternoon organ. In the 
morning, as he knew, they can seldom spare 
the time, but, north of Portman Square, the 
afternoon organ is quite a recognised enter- 
tainment amongst the denizens of the base- 
ment story. Cook, Mary Jane, and Wil- 
liam Buttons, all rush up the area steps for 
a little fresh air and gossip, so soon as the 
seducing tones of " If ever I cease to love " 
resound through the street. 
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Mr. Lightfoot proves right in his conjee- 
ture. A most monotonous rendering of 
" Down among the coals " brings Sarah to 
the door, and he has little trouble in 
attracting that handmaiden's notice, and in 
beckoning her to his side. 

" Lor ! Mr. Saunders," she exclaimed, 
" who'd ha' thought of seeing you to-day ! 
Have you found out anything about Miss 
Lettice ?" 

" No — not, that is to say, for certain. I 
don't suppose we shall know the number of 
the house until the day afker to-morrow." 

"Only to think now! — it's wonderful!" 
exclaimed Sarah, in open-eyed astonishment 
at this proof of the extraordinary powers of 
the secret police, of which force she deemed 
Mr. Saunders, as he thought fit to designate 
himself, a member. 

" No," continued Mr. Lightfoot ; " there's 
not much in it. As we supposed she would 
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naturally go back to where she lived before 
she came here." And he looked somewhat 
inquisitively at his companion. 

♦* And she has ? She's gone back there !" 
exclaimed the girl. 

Mr. Lightfoot felt a slight inclination to 
shake Sarah for the baldness of her re- 
joinder, but then it was possible she did 
not know where Lettice had previously 
resided. 

" Yes," he said, at last ; " that's what we 
think — where was it you told me ?" 

" Oh.I Islington," exclaimed Sarah, quick- 
ly ; " but I don't know what street, or any- 
thing of that sort." 

Mr. Lightfoot indulged in a low whistle. 

*' Ah !" he said ; " yes, I recollect, thank 
you. I'll call round and let you know, 
when it's all right. I daresay you'd be glad 
to hear." And, nodding pleasantly to 
Sarah, he went on his way. 
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" Islington r mused Mr. Lightfoot, as he 
strolled leisurely westwards. " If my 
theory has anything in it, Miss Cheslett, 
likely as not, is living within half a mile of 
rae. It may be in the same street — it may 
be in the next house ; I shouldn't be sur- 
prised. Now," thought the adventurer, 
with that intense appreciation of his own 
abilities which constituted such a prominent 
trait in his character, " most men would 
have continued puzzling their heads over 
that lost clue at Farriagdon Station, or have 
begun to cast about in the country. It's a 
great thing to be imaginative in these cases. 
I'll bet a sovereign that girl is somewhere in 
Islington, and I'll stick to looking up my own 
parish for the next two or three days." 

In Red Lion Street, abutting on Clerken- 
well Green, was a well-to-do tavern called 
'* The Caradoc Arms." It did a thriving if 
roughish trade in the vicinity, and was not- 
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ably a house of call for cabmen. To its 
habitvJs it was known familiarly as "The 
Carrot," an endearing abbreviation which 
originated in the abortive attempts of an old 
and valued customer to articulate its name 
at a late hour in the evening. The joke had 
spread, and the new sobriquethecenne common 
in the mouth of all frequenters of the house. 
That it was an old building was evident from 
the outside elevation. But the bar differed 
little from half a hundred houses of the same 
stamp within a mile of it, unless it was that 
it was rather more roomy and commodious. 
There were the same gigantic barrels label- 
led Old Tom, Kinnahan's LL, and Cognac ; 
the same wooden settles, the same smart 
ringleted young ladies behind the counter ; 
but a critical eye might have noticed that 
the latter were supplemented by a couple 
of bull-necked, low-browed, broad-shoulder- 
ed male assistants, who looked marvellously 
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fitted to put anyone out who might wax 
riotous in his cups. 

The throng in front of the brass decorated 
beer-engine, at which the barmaids work as 
sailors at the pumps in a leaking ship, is also 
of the usual type. The trembling, pale-faced, 
red-nosed,habitual dram-drinker — the strong, 
noisy, truculent ruffian — the quiet artisan 
who has but lately resorted to the fatal 
stimulant — the decent workman who has 
dropped in for his evening pint — ^the flush- 
ed, too full-lipped woman irretrievably bitten 
with gin-fever — the pale, bruised girl who 
shrinks spiritless in the corner, waiting till it 
shall please her lord and master to come 
home, and express the exhilaration of his 
feelings by knocking her down and dancing 
on her. All the ordinary t)rpes that figure 
at such places have here their exemplars. 
But you would still be puzzled to understand 
why it should be considered favoured by 
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the knights of the whip, inasmuch as there 
are but some two or three of them to be 
seen amid the motley throng. 
' But on the left is a door which opens into 
an apartment, half tap-room, half coffee-room, 
and it is this inner sanctuary which the cab- 
men of the CSlerkenwell circuit chiefly affect, 
albeit it is by no means exclusively confined 
to their doth. It is a long, somewhat narrow 
parlour, with sanded floor and several scatter- 
ed wooden tables and benches. A portrait 
of the late Mr. Sayers in fighting costume 
figures over the fire-place, and some half 
dozen prints of terriers of rat-killing fame, 
and of pedestrians of mark, decorate the walls. 
Around the tables are grouped all the varie- 
ties of the cab-driving class, from the driver 
of the swell hansom (and be it understood 
that there are hansoms and hansoms)^ with 
a white hat, a flash belcher handkerchief, 
and a sprig of geranium in his coat, to the 
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driver of the night-cab, who is clothed ap- 
parently in patched sack-cloth, rejoiceth in a 
*' gin and fog voice," and, like his vehicle, 
should be seen only through the shadows of 
imperfect gaslight. 

Holding forth to a small knot of his inti- 
mates at one of the centre tables, is a dark 
whiskered man, a very gem of his class. He 
wears a low-crowned, curly-brimmed felt 
hat, a light drab overcoat, with a somewhat 
faded rose in the button-hole, is smoking 
a short cutty-pipe, and narrating to his 
audience how he drove a fare to Bromley 
Races. 

" He was a queer fish that. I'd seen him 
about many places before, racing, at Shep- 
herd's Bush, down the river to a boat race, 
and such like — and I never forgets a face, I 
don't. He hailed me in Farringdon Street. 
* Are you for sport ?' says he, * because I want 
to go to Bromley.' *A11 right, sir,'said I, touch- 
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ing my hat. ' What's your fare ?' he asked. 
' Stop, never mind that — I am going down 
to back " Happy-go-lucky " for the handicap, 
to win me a couple of hundred — here's five 
per cent, if it comes off, and you shall ^ve 
me my drive for nothing if it loses.' Well, 
I rather fancied that 'oss, so ' In with you, 
sir,' says I ; ' it's a bargain.' The horse won, 
and he handed me a tenner when he got 
back to town. That's what I call a satisfac- 
tory outing, eh, mates ? " 

*' Not bad I" exclaimed a sporting-looking 

gentleman in tall shiny hat, pepper-and-salt 

* 

cut-away, rather light trousers, and wearing 
a scarf pinned with a fox's tooth. He was 
evidently not of the guild, although he 
fraternized easily with them, and was ap- 
parently well known — at all events, to some 
of them. " That's very good, Durfey," he 
continued. "Now, that comes of keeping 
your eye on faces. Lord, if you men only 
VOL. ni. c 
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did take count of who you pick up and put 
down, why, there's five-pound notes in- 
numerable you might put in your pockets." 

" I don't quite follow you," observed Mr. 
Durfey. 

"Why, you'd never have taken up that 
fare on those terms, only you recognised 
him as a gentleman in the ring. You can't 
think how many five-pound notes there 
are for men of your trade who can only 
recollect where they drove certain people 
to a few weeks back. Somebody's always 
wanting to know something of that kind. 
Why, here have I this minute got a ten- 
pound note to give to any one of you who 
can tell me where he drove a young lady 
and her luggage to on the afternoon of the 
13th of last month from Farringdon Street 
Station." 

There was a low murmur amid the group, 
and more than one question was put to the 
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sporting gentleman, who, it is needless to 
say, was Lightfoot, as to particulars. 

''That's a sum as ought to be ciphered 
outl" exclaimed Mr. Durfey, oracularly, 
"Give us time to digest it, sir, and we'll 
ease you of that money yet." 

" The sooner the better, as far as I am 
concerned," returned Mr. Lightfoot ; and he 
rose and wandered acros.s to another group, 
to whom he speedily introduced his little 
puzzle. 

Sitting in a corner by himself, with a 
wide-awake slouched over his brows, was a 
dark-haired man, attired in the garb of an 
ostler, if that class can be said to wear 
raiment distinctive of their vocation. He 
looked like an ostler rather run to seed, 
who had found employment and sixpences 
scarce of late, and had been driven to betake 
himself to horse-holding and odd jobs for 
a livelihood. He sat moodily smoking and 

c2 
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drinking, without deigning to hold converse 
with his species, as if times were so bad with 
him that they did not admit of talking over. 
He listened attentively to Lightfoot's speech, 
bending slightly forward to catch the re- 
marks upon it that followed, and puffing forth 
dense clouds of tobacco smoke as he did so. 

Mr. Lightfoot, meanwhile, was here, there, 
and everywhere — he fluttered in and out 
like thrushes in the Spring-time; he was 
gossiping at this table, hobnobbing at that, 
and even essayed a verse or two of a song 
in one place, at which he paused for a 
few minutes in his mercurial circuit. It 
bore reference to ''Chancery Lane," and 
met with a somewhat equivocal success. But 
wherever he stopped and gossiped, there, 
in some shape or other, did Mr. Lightfoot 
eventually propound his enigma, and proffer 
ten pounds for a solution of the same. 

Still the swarthy ostler continued to 
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smoke and watch Mr. Lightfoot's proceed- 
ings, with face blank as a wall, and eyes fast 
relapsing into the vacant stare of intoxica- 
tion. At times he appeared to be trying to 
write with his forefinger amidst the spilt ale 
on the table ; then he took a blunt bit of 
pencil and a greasy card from his waistcoat 
pocket, and with some labour succeeded in 
writing a few words upon it. That done, he 
gave vent to a grin of mixed cunning and 
imbecility, and restored card and pencil, as 
he thought, to his pocket, but the card slip- 
ped through his half paralyzed fingers, and 
fluttered beneath the table. Watching him 
with the eye of a gled was a man who, to 
judge from his dress, was a small trades- 
man. He was apparently absorbed in his 
newspaper, and the management of a long 
day pipe — a veritable churchwarden. What 
with the paper and the cloud of smoke in 
which he at times enveloped himself, it was 
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not easy to get a fair look at his face. But 

• » 

from under cover of that paper he was ob- 
serving closely all that passed. He was 
seated at the same table as the ostler. Nei- 
ther a word of Lightfoot's speech, nor the 
keen interest manifested in it by his neigh- 
bour, escaped him. When the latter turned 
away in order to more easily folio wLightfoot's 
movements, the smoker of the long pipe leant 
over and gazed keenly at the tracings his wet 
finger had made on the rough oak table. 
He made out a j and an o, but could distin- 
guish nothing further ; but apparently even 
these two letters had rather changed the 
current of his thoughts, for whereas his 
eyes had roved, over the top of both his 
spectacles and paper, keenly round the 
room at times, he now contented himself 
with watching narrowly the movements of 
his neighbour. He eyed the ostler's 
struggle with the blunt pencil and greasy 
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card with much interest, saw the card slip 
through his beer-sodden fingers, and fall 
beneath the table — dived almost immediately 
in pursuit of his own tobacco-box, which he 
let fall with somewhat ostentatious clamour, 
and in less than thirty seconds that soiled piece 
of pasteboard was in his waistcoat pocket. 

The ostler meanwhile, after staring vacant- 
ly atLightfoot for some time, suddenly turn- 
ed abruptly to his neighbour, and whispered 
confidentially, " Know all 'bout it — ten 
poundsh in pocket. Say whish was it — 
sheems to be two. Take table out o* way. 
Give ush arm — feel little drunk. Gemman 
who'sh got ten pounds — zat's man." 

Hereupon the ostler, steadying himself by 
the table, rose to his feet, and edged cau- 
tiously out from the bench on which he had 
been sitting. As long as he had the benefit 
of the table to support him he did pretty 
well, but having cleared his bench he made a 
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frantic clatch at the empty air, as if taking 
somebody's arm, and exclaiming wildly, 
** Whish IS it ? ** his legs doobled up under 
him like a dislocated camp-stool, and vrith 
a heavy crash he came to the ground. 

A man drunk at ^^The Carrot** was 
scarcely a sight to make the frequenters 
thereof even look round. The helpless 
ostler was picked up and laid upon a bench. 

^^ Cut his head a bit against the table," ob- 
served one of the Samaritans who assisted ii^ 
these semi-funereal rites, " but he'll perhaps 
be all the better for it in the morning. A 
little blood-letting's goodforthe constitution." 

Whether he was better for it or worse was 
a point upon which he had no opportunity 
of testifying, as the blow in his state of in- 
toxication produced congestion of the brain, 
and the morrow's sun saw his trials and 
struggles in this world brought to a con- 
clusion. 
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Prominent among those who had come 
to the assistance of the ostler in his fall had 
been his neighbour of the newspaper. This 
man manifested much sympathy with the 
senseless drunkard, assisted in placing him 
upon the bench destined to prove his bier, 
and, little dreaming his race was all but 
run, showed much curiosity regarding him. 
Who was he ? — did anyone know, him ? 
Had he any friends there ? 

Yes, there were plenty of them knew 
him — Shiny Dick was his name. Who was 
he? Well, he used to drive a hansom, 
but the drink got hold of him, and he lost 
his licence — masters wouldn't employ him ; 
he'd come down in the world, and cadged 
about for a living. He often did a turn of 
driving for an old friend who wanted a day 
to himself. He could be trusted to keep 
sober for a job, though he was of no use in 
that way for long together. 
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That respectable tradesman then took his 
departure. As he passed through the bar, 
he paused beneath the gas-light, and draw- 
ing the greasy card from his pocket, looked 
at it attentively. It was an old cab-ticket, 
and bore, in straggling hieroglyphics, the 
words — *• August 13th. John Streat, Isin- 
ton." A twinkle of satisfaction gleamed from 
his eyes as he issued from the dbor. 

** Ha, ha 1" he exclaimed, in low, chuck- 
ling tones, "my dear Lightfoot, I think I 
have had a little the best of you to-night. I 
fancy I have got what you were offering ten 
pounds for, without spending a shilling." 
And, still laughing softly to himself, Mr. 
Bullock wended his way homewards. 

As for the vivacious Mr. Lightfoot, he had 
cast but a cursory glance at the slight 
com.motion occasioned by the fall of the 
drunken man, and had betaken himself to 
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Islington without deigning to interfere in 
that common-place catastrophe. 

" Nothing to be got out of the cabmen, I 
reckon," he mused, as he wended his way 
up Farringdon Eoad. " I'll stick to investi- 
gating my own parish, for the present." 
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CHAPTER ir. 

■ 

MARION CHANGES HER GAME. 

Tl TISS LANGWORTHY, albeit a young 
-^'-^ lady of much discrimination of char- 
acter, is destined to be sorely mistaken con- 
cerning the effects of her craftily-worded 
epistle on Reginald. She had read him 
thoroughly aright so far, and was quite justi- 
fied in the assertion that he was but as wax 
in her hands. But she does not know — she 
has had no opportunity of observing, the 
change that his love for Lettice has wrought 
in him. Reginald Holbourne is strong in 
resolve, at present, and having thoroughly 
mastered his cousin*s epistle, makes up his 
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mind to put an end to the existing relations 
between them for good and all. He pens 
a letter to his father, in which, while admit- 
ting his boyish engagement to Marion, he 
repudiates all idea of ever fulfilling it. He 
frankly admits that he is behaving badly — 
that no fault in word or deed is to be 
attributed to his cousin — that he has nothing 
to justify him further than that he was but 
a boy when he entered into this contract — 
that this boyish fancy has been superseded 
by a genuine passion — that his troth is now 
pledged to Lettice Cheslett — and that he 
is thoroughly convinced a marriage with 
Mariod could but entail life-long misery 
upon both of them. Marion having ex- 
pressed a wish, to prevent all misconcep- 
tion, that the engagement between them 
should be acknowledged on his part pre- 
vious to its being cancelled, he obeyed her 
behest, and took the opportunity of begging 
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her forgiveness for the wrong he had unwit- 
tingly done her. 

He had intended to have written to 
Marion also, but happening to give an out- 
line of his letter to his father to Charlie 
CoUingham, that gentleman so strongly 
advised the omission of such communication 
that Reginald gave way, and left his epistle 
to attain the desired results single-handed. 
Consequently, when the banker, with much 
importance — much elevation of eyebrow 
and pursing of lips — requested to speak with 
Miss Langworthy in his own room, that 
young lady was filled with no little astonish- 
ment. Rare had been the occasion upon 
which Mr. Holbourne had summoned either 
her or Gracie to a conference in that pecu- 
liar sanctum, and Marion marvelled much 
as she followed her uncle as to what it was 
that could give cause for so portentous an 
interview betwixt them. 
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"Sit down," said Mr. Holbourne, as he 
closed the door ; "I want to talk to you 
about Reginald. I have received a letter 
from him this morning, which, I confess, 
astonishes me not a little.*^ And the banker 
deposited himself in an easy-chair, and 
began, after his wont in difBculties, to toy 
somewhat nervously with" his eye-glass. 
If truth must be told, he stood some- 
what in awe of his niece, and felt some 
little embarrassment upon opening the con- 
versation. 

Marion saw that at a glance, but she was 
far from suspecting the contents of Regi- 
nald's letter. 

" What is it, uncle ?" she said, smiling — 
* " has he got into a scrape ? Has he been 
spending more money than is quite defen- 
sible ? Young men of his age will fall into 
such mistakes at times.'" 

" No," replied the banker — " it's nothing 
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of that kind. He tells me — most extra- 
ordinary thing that it never occurred to a 
keen-sighted man like myself before I Very 
odd you neither of you ever gave me the 
slightest reason to think such might be the 
case. I can see as far into a millstone as 
ray neighbours — in fact, my friends say an 
inch or two farther, but I never dreamed of 
this." 

Miss Langworthy began to have some 
inkling of the truth, and yet she could hard- 
ly believe that Reginald had avowed their 
engagement. She said nothing, but awaited 
quietly, to see what her uncle would say 
next. 

" Well," continued Mr. Holbourne, after 
a short pause, " why don't you tell me all 
about it ?" 

He fidgeted restlessly in his chair as he 
spoke, and the double eye-glass was on his 
nose, off his nose, shut up, opened, wiped 
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with his pocket-handkerchief, and generally 
experienced a hard time of it. 

"You must let me know rather more, 
uncle," she said, at length, speaking with 
great deliberation, as if she were weighing 
every word that escaped her lips. " So far 
I am at a loss to think what there is for me 
to tell." 

" Chut ! child," replied the banker, queru- 
lously ; *' what is this between you and 
Reginald ?" 

" You have his letter. I have no doubt 
he has put it plainly. What is it you would 
know from me?" and Miss Langworthy 
eyed her uncle keenly. She was deter- 
mined to know what Reginald had said 
before she opened her mouth on the subject. 

" He says that you are engaged to be 
married to him," blurted out Mr. Holbourne, 
with visible effort. 

" It is truie," retmrned Marion in a low 

VOL. in. D . 
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voice. " I know I have behaved very ill ia 
yielding to him so far without your know- 
ledge. You have been very good to me, 
uncle. I have urged sometimes that we 
should do better to seek your sanction to 
Our engagement ; but we were both weak, 
foolish, and afraid ;" and then Miss Lang- 
worthy bowed her head in an attitude of 
the prettiest possible contrition. 

Now it is highly probable that Mr. Hol- 
bourne, in the first instance, would have felt 
extremely indignant at the idea of his son's 
contemplating marriage with his cousin, had 
he known it originally. He would natural- 
ly think that Reginald might do better. But 
as it was now put before him, Reginald was 
apparently breaking off this engagement 
to contract one still more objectionable. 
Who was this perfectly obscure young lady 
that he now proposed to make his bride ? 
At all events he seemed to have no favour- 
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able intelligence to communicate as regard- 
ed her status or belongings, Mr. Holbourne 
consequently bethought him that it might be 
preferable that his son and Marion should 
make a match of it, rather than that this lat- 
ter arrangement should be carried out. 

"You need not feel any compunction," 
observed the banker drily. " Whatever my 
opinion might have been on the subject, I 
am spared all expression concerning it. 
Master Reginald, in this precious epistle, al- 
though stating that he is engaged to you, 
takes the opportunity of informing me that 
he is going to marry some one else." 

" I am rightly punished," murmured 
Marion, without raising her head. " I de- 
serve to suffer for my folly and gross in- 
gratitude. Let the blame rest upon me. I . 
have deceived you, and now I also am de- 
ceived. I have no claim on your pity, uncle, 
but, believe me, you are amply avenged." 

d2 
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There was a silence of some minutes be- 
tween them. Miss Langworthy, with her 
face buried artistically in her handkerchief, 
presented a very perfect pose of conscience- 
stricken woe, while inwardly her fertile 
brain was running over what she had better 
do next. Mr. Holbourne meantime temmed 
and fidgeted. He was an object pitiable to 
contemplate at this time. The weak, pom- 
pous, good-natured banker was desperately 
puzzled as to how it behoved him to take 
things. He could not be angry with his 
niece. The cause of offending in her case 
was already removed, while, as she herself 
said, her punishment was already meted out 
to her. Of course the more he thought upon 
it, the clearer it became to Mr. Holbourne 
that Reginald's conduct was simply inex- 
cusable. He had jilted his cousin, and was 
about to tarnish the glory of the Holbournes 
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by wedding a nobody. Gradually the 
banker worked round to the conclusion that 
it was incumbent upon him to manifest 
much wrath with his misguided son. It was 
a necessity that he should lose his temper 
with somebody, and everything indicated 
that the somebody should be Reginald. 

Suddenly his musing is interrupted by the 
soft tones of his niece. Marion, as already 
mentioned, possessed that rarest of woman's 
attributes, a most musical voice. In low 
tremulous accents she falters forth her in- 
quiry as to who it is that Reginald is about 
to marry. 

*' It may be foolish, uncle ; it shows want 
of pride, I know, but he has so thoroughly 
trampled upon my self-esteem that I care not, 
I feel bowed to the very dust with shame, to 
think how lightly I have let my heart out of 
my own keeping. Tell me, please, the 
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name of this woman forwhom I am scorned." 
And Marion raised her face and gazed at 
her uncle. 

That she knew perfectly well the name of 
her rival we have already seen, but in these 
few minutes Miss Langworthy had projected 
a fresh scheme in her restless brain, and had 
determined to prosecute it at once with all 
the energy and subtlety of lier nature. It 
presented two points peculiarly attractive to 
Marion — namely, the gratification of her 
revenge as regarded her cousins in the iirst 
place, and a strong possibility of personal 
aggrandizement in the sequel. 

'*A Miss Lettice Cheslett," replied Mr. 
Holbourne, slowly. " Do you know any- 
thing about her ?" 

"Ah! it is as I feared," cried Marion, 
clasping her hands passionately. " I have 
heard of her, no matter how. I could have 
borne it better had I been thrust on one side 
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to make room for some one worthy of him. 
But to be scorned fur the designing daughter 
of a mere lod^ng-house keeper 1 It is hard I 
Uncle, if you have any love for Reginald, 
interfeie, to prevent his ruining himself for 
life^ This girl thinks to. attain position by 
tnarrying him. She has taken advantage of 
Reginald's facile disposition, aud practised 
on him all the arts of a clever, unscrupulous 
intrigante. She deems him rich, as son of 
the great Aldringham banker. Let her 
comprehend the prize is not so well worth 
winning as she thinks. I have no right to 
give such advice, but I loved him, and 
though all is over between us, am loth to 
see him rivet fetters of misery that can never 
be loosened." 

She ceased, and once more buried her 
face in her hands. Her appeal moved Mr. 
Holbourne strongly. The delicate reference 
to him as the great Aldringham banker 
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tickled his vanity, and made the idea of his 
son's being entrapped into such a degrading 
marriage more vividly repulsive than before. 
Yes, he would exert his authority, and 
Reginald should know that, unless he at once 
abandoned all further intimacy with Miss 
Gheslett, he was to look for no assistance 
of any kind from his father in future. 

"You are a good girl, Marion," replied 
the banker, " and are much more thought- 
ful for this young good-for-nothing than he 
deserves. I shall write to him, and give him 
clearly to understand that he must choose 
between this young woman and me. I have 
no more to say further than this, that, though 
you were wrong in concealing what had 
passed between you and Reginald in the first 
instance, you have behaved very well now." 

" And you forgive me, uncle ?" murmured 
Miss Langworthy, as she rose. 

'* Yes. If you were foolish you have paid 
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dearly for it. Now go. I must write to 
Reginald." 

"You are very good to me," replied 
Marion, meekly, as she left the room. 

What sort of letter a man of Mr. Hoi- 
bourne's temperament would write upon 
such an occasion it is easy to imagine. 
Instead of asking his son to pause, and 
think seriously before he committed himselif 
to so important a step in life, the banker 
fulminated a decree to the effect that Regi- 
nald must either renounce his love or his 
father. This, put in sharp, curt, peremp- 
tory form, was likely to have but one 
result. Both the letter and the reply were 
thoroughly foreseen by Miss Langworthy, 
and the formal renunciation of Reginald by 
his sire was a circumstance upon which she 
had reckoned with equal complacency and 
confidence. 

Marion's new scheme was simply to oust 
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both her oousins from their home. like a 
young cackoo, she was firmly established ia 
the nest, and saw her way pretty clearly to 
sending one of the yoong hedge-sparrows 
sprawling on the world. It had occurred 
to her that there would be no great diffi- 
culty about the ejectment of the other al^'O. 
The possibility of removing Grace from the 
shelter of her father's roof would have 
occurred to few people, and would have 
seemed scarcely feasible, even if dreamt of; 
but Marion, whose confidence in her re- 
sources was boundless, thought it oat only 
feasible, but an affair of no great difficulty. 

Miss Langworthy is jsomewhat undecided 
in mind as to whether she can make any 
use of an oblong strip of paper that has 
reached her by the morning's post. She 
has spent a great deal of money in the 
search of that scrap of. writing, and is 
somewhat moodily coming to the conclusion 
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that it is of no use to her now that she has 
got it. It certainly proves her theory right, 
for it is an attested copy of the register of St. 
Sepulchre's Church, whereby it appears that 
Charles CoUingham, bachelor, and Lilian 
Melton, spinster, were duly made man and 
wife, on September the seventh, 1865. 
But Marion sees now that she has allowed 
her feelings to get the better of her judg- 
ment. In her first indignation against 
Grace, it was all very well to contemplate 
the luxury of revenge, and look forward to 
the moment when she should carelessly flip 
that little bit of paper across the table to 
her cousin, with a nonchalant " something 
intended for you, dear, that has reached my 
hands by mistake." Marion had mused 
over that scene many times, and vowed it 
should be enacted before a considerable 
audience, to boot. But now she thought 
otherwise. It would facilitate her new pro- 
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gramme rather to clench Grace's rash 
engagement, than the reverse ; even, if pos- 
sible, to drive her into a clandestine mar- 
riage. 

Miss Langworthy was little likely, in her 
present frame of mind, to feel mercifully 
disposed towards her cousin ; but, to do her 
justice, she looked upon it as tolerably cer- 
tain that Charlie Collinghara had no wife 
alive at present — that either death, or some- 
thing else, had invalidated that marriage of 
which she now held the certificate. It 
might be he had ascertained that this woman 
to whom he had bound himself in his boy- 
hood was already a wife, and had contract- 
ed a bigamous alliance with himself; or 
she might, have died. "That Marion did not 
pretend to know ; but she held him, at all 
events, clear of such incumbrance now. 

" Yes," she mused, *' the sooner she and 
Charlie Collingham make a match of it the 
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better. That will at all events leave nie mis- 
tress here. Reginald, I think, will pay 
pretty, dearly for his behaviour to me, and is 
not likely to set foot in Aldringham for many 
a long day. And ' dear Grace's ' wedding is 
likely to be a flitting for good, I flatter my- 
self;" and Marion's lip curled contemptuous- 
ly as she thought of herself once more firm- 
ly reinstated as the banker's housekeeper. 
" I must be the veriest fool ever created 
if I can't keep the house to myself then !" 
muttered Miss Langworthy. Still her brows 
were knit slightly as she glanced at the letter 
which accompanied the certificate. It was 
from Mr. Lightfoot, and while felicitating her 
upon the satisfactory result to which he had 
conducted the inquiry she had commissioned 
him to make, it wound up with a polite but 
somewhat peremptory request for fifty 
pounds. 

Miss Langworthy had winced for some 
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time past at the calls which this gentle- 
man made incessantly on her purse-strings. 
She looked gloomily back on the number of 
bank notes that bad been forwarded to meet 
his expenses in her service since that inter- 
view in Kensington Gardens. She had fortu- 
nately a London banker, otherwise she could 
not have obtained money to meet these con- 
stantly recurring claims without her uncle's 
knowledge. To touch her capital involved 
Mr. Holboume's signature, as she was not of 
age when what little money that accrued to 
her on the death of her parents had been in- 
vested for her use. She had borrowed from 
her London bankers a considerable sum, 
compared with her means, and these gen- 
tlemen had politely intimated, upon acceding 
to her last application, that they could not 
accommodate her further. Where was she to 
obtain this fifty pounds ? She did not know. 
She could not even imagine a likelihood of 
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procuring it. In desperation she wrote back 
to Mr Lightfoot, and told him it was impos- 
sible, that she had no more money at pre- 
sent, nor was there a probability of her com- 
passing such a sum for some few months. 

Mr. Lightfoot's rejoinder arrived by retunt 
of post, and out of it fluttered an oblong bit 
of stamped paper. He sympathised most 
delicately with Miss Langworthy's tempo- 
rary difficulty. It was a perplexity that he 
often encountered in business. He forward- 
ed to Miss Langworthy the means of meeting 
it. If Miss L. would kindly sign the enclos- 
ed bill for fifty pounds at sixty days sight, 
where he had pencilled her signature, he 
would undertake to get it discounted. Miss 
Langworthy could, of course, take it up at 
the expiration of that time, or renew it for 
a similar term at a trifling cost. But he 
regretted to say that the fifty pounds was an 
imperative necessity with him. Marion was a 
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keen-witted woman, and although she knew 
nothing of bills, felt intuitively that there 
was danger in affixing her signature to that 
innocent-looking strip of paper. Yet what 
was she to do ? This man pressed her hard 
for the money. That his claim for expenses, 
&c., was an egregious swindle, she entertain- 
ed no doubt. But how was she to resist it ? 
If she refused he would probably expose 
her, and as things stood at present that 
was to be avoided at all hazards In two 
months it might be otherwise ; at all events, a 
trifle would procure some further grace if it 
was not so ; a sweet delusion likely to be 
rudely dissipated. Yet it was with dire mis- 
givings that Miss Langworthy at last wrote 
her name across the slip of paper, much 
regretting that she had ever entered into 
relations with the astute Mr,- Lightfoot. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MR. HOLBOURNe's DISCOVERY. 



FT would have puzzled Mr. Holbourne to 
-^ say how he learnt it. He could by no 
means have specified the lips from which he 
had derived his information. It seemed to 
him that he • had discovered it for himself ; 
that his knowledge of the fact had been .of 
gradual growth. How he had arrived at it 
he knew not, but the banker by some means 
had come to understand that an engagement 
existed between his daughter and that dis- 
carded son of Sir John Collingham's. 

Have we not all experience of how such 
shadowy tidings are vouchsafed us. That 

VOL. III. n 
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untraceable rumour that heralds the appear- 
ance of our friends at the altar, or in the 
bankruptcy court, has been encountered by 
most of us. Who they are that constitute this 
mysterious *'they," that promulgate these 
hitherto occult facts in ^uch resounding 
whisper, is matter difficult of comprehension. 
They correspond with the *' we" of journal- 
ism ; but even as among those of the literary 
guild, the " we" is a veil of much trans- 
parency, so the observer of a small social 
community will experience but slight dif- 
ficulty in identifying the " they" of his little 
world. 

Mr. Holbourne chews the cud of his in- 
dignation as this knowledge acquires palpable 
shape in his eyes. It is gradually dawning 
upon him that there is much belief in this 
rumour evinced by the good people of Aid- 
ringham. He has become aware of late that 
this engagement is discussed with consider- 
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able animation — mixed, did he but know it, 
with more than a little speculation as to 
whether Mr. Charles Collingham would 
incur the pains and penalties of bigamy, 
should it be fulfilled. 

Miss Langworthy distils gossip for the 
avid ears of Aldringham, with singular dex- 
terity. She is delicate in her operations as 
the wife of King Midas, who whispered his 
secret to the reeds ; and what rumour she 
thinks proper to set afloat is disseminated as 
successfully as that recorded in the old 
classical story. Mr. Holbourne could con- 
scientiously have affirmed that his know- 
ledge of Grace's engagement had not come 
to him through his niece. Marion certainly 
had never made direct allusion to it, but she 
had been at some pains to put him in the 
way of obtaining information on the subject. 
The banker is gradually steeling himself to 
have this matter out with his daughter. He 

E 2 
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feels that the subject will be disagreeable, 
and, like all weak men, he would fain post- 
pone the discussion of anything unpleasant as 
long as possible. He has, moreover, an un- 
easy feeling that Grace will not prove quite 
so docile as he could wish — that she may 
possibly decline to yield to his wishes : in 
fact, he is conscious that the discussion of the 
affair will be by no means smooth, and that 
he and his daughter are likely to differ 
widely thereon. 

Miss Langworthy, analysing her uncle's 
mind with unabated energy morning after 
morning, is, of course, aware of this inten- 
tion upon his part, and awaits the result 
with considerable curiosity. She thinks it 
probable that such an interview will tend, 
in some degree, to the furtherance of her 
views. Miss Langworthy, indeed, from con- 
stant scheming, has got so into the habit 
of laying out her friends on a mental 
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dissecting-table, and operating upon them 
with a psychological scalpel, that she can 
scarcely forego probing the motives of her 
acquaintances upon the most ordinary occa- 
sions. She wastes much time, after the usual 
fashion of these industrious searchers into 
moral delinquencies, and constantly arrives 
at discoveries so common-place that they 
barely compensate for the trouble expended 
in attaining them. It maynot be an agreeable 
hobby — persons bitten with this idiosyncrasy 
are best shunned ; yet the constant practice 
of analysing the springs that move the minds 
of those among whom they may be thrown, 
tends, like the practice of other things, 
to endue such observers with wonderful 
powers of forecasting the actions of their 
associates — provided, of course, that they 
are acquainted with the causes from which 
such actions will arise. 

Marion had already formed her opinion 
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as to what, with some assistance from her- 
self, would be the result of this conversation 
between father and daughter. She could 
not repress a smile as she heard Grace 
summoned officially to what might be de- 
signated the "domestic magistrate's office," 
and thought of her own appearance at the 
bar there a few mornings ago. 

"What have you been doing, Gracie?" 
she exclaimed, laughing, as her cousin 
passed her. " Poor me was lectured last 
week! I hope you may get off more easily." 

Miss Holbourne made no reply, but 
followed her father into his room, and 
quietly seated herself. 

The banker fidgeted at his writing-table, 
and nervously shut and opened his eye-glass 
for some minutes, after his wont, when 
strongly moved on any point. 

" I want to talk to you, Grace — to talk 
to you — hem ! " 
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" To talk to me 1 — about what, father ?" 
inquired Grace, as she raised her eyes with 
some curiosity. 

" Don't interrupt me, child," retorted 
Mr. Holbourne, sharply. " To talk to you 
about Mr. Charles Collinghara." 

" About Charlie ?" she replied, very 
quietly, although her face flushed slightly. 

Ever since the discovery of her secret by- 
Sir John, she had been prepared for this. 
He had sent her a short note to say that he 
had not been speaking at random, but that 
his son was married, and, to the best of his 
belief, had a wife still living ; and adjured 
her, as she valued her own piece of mind, 
to break off all further relations with 
Charlie. 

** Yes," resumed the banker, "it has come 
to my ears that you have been mad enough 
to promise to marry that good-for-nothing. 
Is this mere rumour, or is there truth in it ?" 
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** It is true," she said, in a low voice. 

" Good heavens ! are you in your senses, 
child? You refuse to marry Robert, the 
eldest son, and are infatuated enough to 
take up with the younger, who is disowned, 
doubtless for most excellent reasons, by his 
own father." 

** When those reasons are put before me, 
and it is proved beyond doubt that Charles 
CoUingham has been guilty of dishonourable 
conduct, then will I give him up," returned 
Grace, defiantly. "But till then," she 
continued, in resolute tones, "I am his 
affianced wife, and I'll hold to it, come 
what may I" 

" Upon my word, " exclaimed Mr. Hol- 
bourne, adjusting his eye-glasses and regard- 
ing his daughter with unmitigated astonish- 
ment, "things have arrived at a pretty passi 
Have you been attending lectures on wo- 
man's rights ? Are you saturated with the 
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absurdity designated advanced opinions ? 
Were you not taught your Catechism in your 
childhood, and brought up to pay proper 
reverence to your parents ?" 

Grace bowed her head meekly. 

" And do you think, miss, that contract- 
ing an engagement with the first scapegrace 
that comes across your path is honouring 
your father, that his days may be long in 
the land? It's enough to send a man to his 
grave prematurely, to have a daughter who 
refuses an heir to a baronetcy, in order to 
marry his brother, who is likely to come into 
nothing but gratuitous apartments in New- 
gate," 

"How dare you assert such things of 
Charles Collingham, father?" cried Grace 
with flashing eyes as she rose to her feet. 
" Aldringham gossip, I know, has dared to 
wbisper foul slander concerning him, but I 
little thought to hear such scandal endorsed 
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by your lips. Who is it that has poisoned 
your mind against him ? Is it Marion that 
has brought this story to your ears ? Tell 
me, I demand it as a right ! *' 

Mr. Holbourne stared in bewilderment at 
his daughter. He had never seen her so 
moved before, a^d was quite confounded by 
this tempestuous outbreak. He had deemed 
from her generally indolent habits that she 
was of a mild and placid disposition, and 
little dreamt of the fires that burnt beneath 
the crust of her usually languid manner. 

He hesitated for a few seconds, during 
which Grace confronted him with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, and then replied, 

" No, it was not Marion. What put her 
into your head ?" 

" She has come between us much of late," 
returned the girl bitterly, as she resumed 
her seat. " A little while back, father, and 
I knew not what it was to have a cross 
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word from you; now it is seldom I can 
please you," and Grace dropped her head 
wearily on her hand, and wondered how it 

r 

was all to end. 

" I don't understand you, Grace," said Mr. 
Holbourne, after a short pause. "Some 
childish jealousy of your cousin is, I presume, 
working in your mind ; but you are really 
too old for that sort of thing now. How- 
ever, that has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion between us ; you admit this preposter- 
ous engagement — I require you to give me 
your word that it shall at once be put an 
end to." 

" That I cannot give," was the low reply. 

** Grace, I insist upon it I" exclaimed the 
banker angrily. 

She raised her head and looked him 
steadily in the face. " Prove to me, father, 
that he is unworthy of my love, and it shall 
be as you^wish ; but V\l not gainsay my pro- 
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mise to Charles Collingbam, though all the 
stones of Aldringham should prate stories 
of his wrong-doing, till I hold the proof 
of it." 

*'But he is said to be already married, 

girl !" 

" I know it ; there is very little to his dis^ 
advantage that they have not contrived, 
either through chance or malice, to din 
into my ears of late." 

" You know it I " gasped the banker, 
'' and " 

" Don't believe it," replied Gracie quick- 
ly. " Recollect, father, I'll admit nothing 
to Charlie's detriment unless positive proof 
of such charge is placed before me. Con- 
vince me of what you allege, and I will obey 
you ; but till then, father, I'll remain loyal to 
the vow my lips have sp6ken." 

As she spoke she had once more risen to 
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her feet, and before her father could reply, 
glided quietly from the room. 

Mr. Holbourne's meditations were by no 
means satisfactory after his daughters de- 
parture. He wondered whether there was 
a parent in all England whose children so 
persistently determined to wed injudiciously 
as did his. " It's monstrous 1" he murmured, 
" they must have taken positive pains to 
look about for ineligible partners. But I'll 
be no party to such boy and girl folly. They 
shall have neither consent nor assistance from 
me. Reginald I cannot influence further than 
I have already done. I have declined to con- 
tribute a shilling to his support, if he crosses 
me on this point. But as for Grace, I am 
entitled to use more coercion in her case, 
and I will." 

Mr. Holbourne kept his word, and we 
shall see what came of it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THIRTY-TWO, JOHN STREET. 

II TR. BULLOCK'S exhilaration upon ar- 
jjH. riving at home was a sight to see. He 
had indulged in much silent chuckling, and 
in many low-pitched snatches of melody, on 
his way from the "Caradoc Arms" thither. 
But once fairly ensconced in his own fa- 
vourite arm-chair, he fairly bubbled over 
with grins and laughter. He had made, he 
thought, a hit to-night, but it was not that. 
Mr. Bullock had made some noted coups in 
his day, and could afford to take another bit 
of professional success with the nonchalance 
the force expected from such distinguished 
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officers as himself. No, that was not the 
cause of Mr. Bullock's ecstasy; but to find out 
that the hated Lightfoot was also interest- 
ed in the search. To feel a moral conviction 
that he had obtained, by his own vigilance 
and astuteness, what the detested Lightfoot 
was vainly proffering a reward of ten pounds 
to procure — to think that the lost clue had 
been virtually under his abhorred adversary's 
nose half the evening, and that that usually 
• acute gentleman had overlooked it! Finally, 
most soothing of salves to his professional 
pride, he had contemplated Mr. Lightfoot's 
manoeuvres, and sat for some time full in 
his sight, undetected, unsuspected. Re- 
membering how sore Mr. Bullock had felt 
concerning the penetration of his disguise 
upon their last encounter, it is easy to 
imagine that upon that one point alone it 
must have been a gratifying evening to 
him. 
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Mr. Bullock is of course as yet unaware 
that the drunken man he assisted to pick up 
is not destined to recover from the effects of 
his fall, and looks to obtaining some further 
information from him as soon as he shall 
recover his senses. Still Mr. Bullock fancies 
he has not much to learn beyond what the 
number of the house maybe. Mr. Bullock, 
piecing things together in his own mind, 
sees clearly that the ostler drove a friend's 
cab upon the day Lettice disappeared, which 
accounts for the difficulty of picking up the 
trail at the Farringdon Station. It was this 
man drove Miss Cheslett to John Street, 
Islington, and not being a regular cabman, 
he had not heard of the inquiries that had 
been made, until attracted by Lightfoot's 
speech. Then, cunning in his cups, the 
bemused man kept turning the thing 
over in his muddlied brain, with a view 
to making the most of the information 
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he had to give. Intoxication had super- 
vened while he yet struggled with this 
knotty problem, and his resolution to take 
Lightfoot's offer had been come to just as he 
became physically unable to make his way 
across the room to that gentleman, who, on 
his part, little dreamt the occasion of that 
untimely downfall, or thought that the 
senseless man had dropped in his endeavours 
to reach him with the intelligence he so 
much coveted. 

Mr. Bulfock, arriving next morning at the 
" Caradoc Arms " in his ordinary costume, 
finds his ms-a-vis of the previous night 
awaiting an inquest, instead of being in 
readiness for the hospitality that he medi- 
tated bestowing upon him. Mr. Bullock 
consoles himself for this disappointment 
with the reflection that he has pretty well 
obtained the information he required, and 
that the dead man was more likely to have 
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cast in his lot with the criminal classes than 
to have turned out an ornament to society. 
" He's as well out of the way in this shape, 
as any other," soliloquized the detective. " He 
was just about becoming troublesome, and 
had nothing much but Brixton or Portland 
to look forward to. It is as well for him 
he was taken by Providence right off. He'd 
have been taken by us a little later if he'd 
lived, and there's a deal of unpleasantness 
spared all round by things as they are." 

It was not likely that Mr. Bullock was 
going to communicate with his employer 
before, to use his own expression, he had 
" worked his case out." Now, though he 
had little doubt that he held the correct 
clue in his hand, yet he had still to ascertain 
in which house in John Street it was that 
Miss Cheslett had taken refuge. Simple 
this, you would say, for a police-officer ; so 
it was, but Mr. Bullock recollected that, his 
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adversary lived in that identical street. He 
was strongly impressed with Mr. Lightfoot's 
astuteness, and had no intention of playing 
the part of jackal to that cunning marauder. 
Who was employing him upon the present 
occasion, or whether he was prosecuting 
some wily scheme of his own devising, was 
also a subject on which Mr. Bullock thirsted 
for information. 

He walked quietly up to Islington, and at 
once put himself into communication with 
the superintendent of the police-station there. 
He remained quietly in the station, while 
the constable on the John Street beat pro- 
secuted such inquiries as Mr. Bullock chose 
to entrust him with. The man was young 
in the force, and by no means blessed with 
intelligence. A constable of the stolid type, 
whose highest faculties comprehended little 
more than the rigid carrying out of such 
orders as might b.e given to him. 

f2 
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When he comes in he reports three recent 
arrivals in John Street. One of these is a 
male, and need, consequently, be no further, 
investigated ; the other two are females, but 
a few inquiries soon satisfy Mr. Bullock that 
neither of them is the young lady that he 

> 

is in search of. R 37, who was upon that 
beat on the 13th of July, has no recollection 
of seeing a young lady arrive with a con- 
siderable amount of luggage, but adds that 
his beat extended considerably beyond John 
Street, and it was quite possible for such a 
thing to occur without his knowing anything 
about it. 

Mr. Bullock decides to prosecute his 
inquiries in person, and accordingly lounges, 
out to do so, keeping, meanwhile, a vigilant, 
look-out for the appearance of his particular, 
aversion, Lightfoot. The millinery and 
stationery shops of the neighbourhood are. 
the first places to which he devotes his- 
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attention. It is at one of the latter that he 
first picks up some trace of the subject of 
his quest. Yes, the proprietor perfectly 
recollected a good-looking young lady in 
deep mourning buying some cardboard and 
gilt paper from him only two days before — 
he had offered to send it, but she said that 
she lived close by, and took it with her. 
No, he could not say where her home was 
exactly, Mr. Bullock accepts this as an 
indication of Miss Cheslett's presence in the 
vicinity, although it is but meagre evidence 
of the fact, and prosecutes his inquiries with 
redoubled vigour. 

At a large millinery and drapery estab- 
lishment he first comes upon a tangible 
trace of the young lady in mourning. He 
he has heard vaguely and indistinctly of 
her at more than one shop that he has visit- 
ed, but the proprietors, although unanimous 
in expression of their opinion that she lived 
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in the neighbourhood, have so far been un- 
able to indicate the exact whereabouts. 
But here the lady who presided over the 
millinery department was clear and precise. 
" A young lady in deep mourning," she said, 
in reply to Mr. Bullock's interrogatories, 
" had called there four days ago, and, some- 
what to her surprise, had asked for employ- 
ment. She was astonished, as the young 
lady from her dress and manner seemed 
superior to one dependent upon ordinary 
milliner's work ; and she ventured to say as 
much, but the girl replied that she was 
thrown upon her own resources in conse- 
quence of the death of a very near relative, 
and should be thankful for any work they 
might be able to give her. I told her," con- 
tinued the forewoman, "that I had nothing 
for her just now, but that if she would 
leave her address I would try her as soon 
as I had a chance. Here is the address 
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she gave-^Miss Cheslett, 32. John Street." 
Mr. Bullock indulged in a quiet chuckle 
of satisfaction — a low, noiseless laugh pecu- 
liar to himself, and of which nothing but a 
slight screwing up of the eyes and drawing 
back of the lips gave evidence to the specta- 
tor. He had doubtless found this inaudible 
laughter of value to him in his vocation, and 
had probably reduced his natural cachinna- 
tion by much mortification of his sense of 
the humorous. 

" Thank you, ma'am," he said at length. 
" You're a lady as it's quite a pleasure to 
converse with. I belong to the detective 
police, and you can't think the trouble we 
have in my profession to get people to tell 
us what they know clearly and concisely. 
If you will allow me to say so. Miss — 
Miss—" 

" Manners," supplied the lady, with a sim- 
per of gratification. 
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"Miss Manners, exactly. You're a pat-, 
tern to your sex in that respect. It is rather 
a w.eakness of women, if you will excuse 
the remark," continued Mr. Bullock jocular- 

* 

ly, " to be a little discursive in their evidence. 
They are apt to wander from the point, and 
favour us with what they think, instead of 
what they actually know." 

"Till sure I feel highly complimented," 
replied Miss Manners. " It's very gratifying 
indeed to receive such praise, sir, from a 
gentleman so well qualified to judge as your- 
self. But to be the object of such encomium 
twice in one day," continued the lady with a 
bashful titter, "might make any woman 
proud." 

"I don't quite understand you," interject- 
ed Mr. Bullock quickly. "What do you 
mean ?" 

" Only that a gentleman called here about 
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a couple of hours ago — a very pleasant gen- 
tleman, and full of fun — " 

^' Yes, yes. Get on, ma'am, please," jex- 
daimed Mr. Bullock, impatiently. 

" You needn't take one up so sharp," said 
Miss Manners, looking offended. ** I'm 
sure I am telling you all about it as quickly 
j^ I possibly can." 

. "Of course ; I beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting you," said Bullock. " This gentle^ 
man, as you were saying — " 

" Was also inquiring after Miss Cheslett. 
I hope she's done nothing wrong, I'm sure, 
and I so nearly giving her some work and 
all." 

"No, no, nothing of the sort," replied 
Bullock, impatiently. 

" Well, he also said that I could tell what 
I had to tell most clearly and succinctly — 
those were his very words," and Miss Man* 
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nets tossed lier head in defiance of the impa- 
tience that her present questioner gave signs 
of. 

"A fair-haired man, with keen grey 
eyes ?" exclaimed Bullock. 

'' He was a fair, pleasant man, but I did 
not notice his eyes,*' returned the lady. 

" Lightfoot, by the eternal 1" muttered the 
detective. " Thank you, Miss Manners,** he 
exclaimed, hurriedly. " I am very much 
obliged to you. Good morning 1" And he 
hastily left the shop. 

"The other is the most gentlemanly,*' 
said the forewoman, curtly. " To think of 
a girl coming here and wanting work who 
is wanted herself by the police! The 
brazened baggage 1 There's no knowing 
whom to trust in this world, or else I did 
think that pale-faced thing in mourning 
looked innocent enough." With which 
reflection Miss Manners betook herself once 
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more to the superintendence of her work- 
girls. 

" He's before me again, hang him 1" mused 
Mr. Bullock, as he made his way rapidly 
towards John Street. "It's provoking, it 
is, considering how much the best I- got of 
him last night. Curse his luck 1 He's picked 
up the trail here by accident. What does 
he want with her? What's brought him 
into the business? However, I suppose 32 
will turn out all right enough. At all 
events, I shall soon see, and maybe find out 
what Lightfoot's driving at to boot. I 
should like to know that. Here we are !" 
And without more ado Mr, Bullock rang 
the bell. 

Mr. Bullock had concocted a very neat 
story, with the assistance of Charlie Colling- 
ham, to retail to Lettice when he should find 
her, and therefore felt no compunction about 
asking for her. 
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" Is Miss Cheslett at home ?" he inquired 
easily of the servant-girl who opened the 
door. 

" No, sir. She left this yesterday after- 
noon." 

"When will she be back? I want to 
see her upon business of importance." 

"Dear me! I don't think she's coming 
back at all," replied the girl, with open-eyed 
astonishment. "Leastways, she took all 

her things with her, and her room's to let." 

* 

Mr. Bullock was generally fairly impassible 
in countenance, but he could not restrain a 
low whistle of surprise at this unlooked-for 
intelligence. 

" And you don't know where she's gone ?" 
he inquired. 

" No, sir. But you'd best see missus." 

"Exactly. Just ask if she would be 
good enough to speak to me for a few 
minutes." 
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The landlady soon made her appearance, 
and requested Mr. Bullock to step into her 
own private sanctum* But that gentleman^ 
with all his acuteness, was speedily com- 
pelled to consider the interview most un- 
satisfactory. 

Yes, the lady admitted, with the utmost 
candour, that Miss Cheslett had lodged 
there for the last five weeks. She was an old 
tenant, and had lived there with her grand- 
father for some months about two years ago. 
She left yesterday afternoon. She, the 
landlady, could not exactly say why, but 
fancied that it was to take some situation 
that had been offered her. Did she know 
Miss Cheslett's address ? No, she had left no 
direction of any kind behind her ; had never 
even alluded to what county she was going, 
nor to what railway-station she was to be 
driven to. Who were the people who took 
so much. interest. in Miss Cheslett? 
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'' Thank ye, ma'am," said Mr. Bullock, as 
he rose to depart. " It's a crael pity, for 
the young lady's own sake, her friends can't 
manage to communicate with her. She is 
running away under a considerable mistake, 
which ten minutes would dissipate, if she 
could be but seen for that space of time." 

" If you would like to leave a letter on 
the chance of my hearing of her, and so hav- 
ing an opportunity to forward it, I shall be 
most happy to take charge of it," observed 
the landlady, suavely. 

" Thank ye, you're very kind. I'll men- 
tion it to the young lady's friends, and 
they'll doubtless trouble you with a note 
upon the chance. Good day, ma'am." 

Mr. Bullock paused when he gained the 
street, and with hat drawn over his eyes, and 
hands thrust deep into his trousers pockets, 
became lost in meditation. 

" Yes," he muttered, as apparently count- 
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ing the eyelet holes in his boots, and dedi- 
cating his whole attention to the avoidance 
of stepping on the joining of the flag-stones, 
he moved slowly up the street. "She 
knows all about it. She knows where Miss 
Cheslett has gone. What did she volunteer 
to forward a letter for, if she had no address 
left her ? What made her talk about counties, 
and hint at terminuses ? She was too com- 
municative not to know, and overplayed her 
part, as they mostly do. Well, I suppose 
the trail's to be picked up again with a little 
trouble ; but I think I'm bound to tell Mr. 
CoUinghara that I fancy a letter will reach 

. her." 

"Confound youl can't you look where 

, you're going to?" exclaimed a man, angrily, 
who, coming sharp round a corner, ran into 
the meditative detective's arms. " Well, I'm 
blessed !" he ejaculated, on perceiving with 
whom he had come so abruptly into contact 
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It's you again, is it ? What the devil is it 
you're looking for up here ?" and Mr. Light- 
fpot took a calm and deliberate survey of his 
opponent. 

" Never you mind, and don't forget your 
manners because you live a little out in the • 
suburbs," replied Bullock, tartly. " If it'& 
any relief to your feelings, I'm not wanting 
you just now. I know all about you, and 
can put my finger on you any time, so you 
had better be uncommon careful not to over- 
step the limits of the law." 
. "That for your laws I" retorted Light- 
foot, snapping his fingers ; " anyone with a 
head on his shoulders can evade most of 
them. And you, my good friend, you posi- 
tively believe you could find Leonidas Light- 
foot, if it suited him to keep out of your 
way ? That is too ridiculous. Bah ! shall 
we have a friendly wager ?" 

" Take care," returned the detective, curt- 
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ly. " You have slipped through my fingers 
twice. You won't find it so easy to do 
again. My chance will come. Men of your 
stamp never stop till they're laid by the heels. 
Mark me, Lightfoot, our next match means 
seven years for you. You're clever and slip- 
pery, I grant you, but you all make an irre- 
trievable mistake at last." And without 
awaiting further rejoinder, Mr. Bullock strode 
rapidly away. 

Mr. Lightfoot was more put out by the 
detective's speech than he would have cared 
to own. With all his self-reliance and as- 
tuteness, with all his theories that they were 
but bunglers who came to grief and tribu- 
lation in preying upon their fellows, he 
could not but remember that the journals 
at intervals bore record of marauders, bold, 
clever, and unscrupulous as himself, who 
met their deserts, and found themselves 
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powerless at last to escape the meshes of the 
law. 

Bullock*8 words fell upon his ear like a 
knell, and even now he was unconsciously 
deciding to cross the path of that legalized 
sleuth-hound no more. 

"What on earth brought him here, I 
wonder ?" mused Mr. Lightfoot, as he bent 
his steps towards his lodgings. " Couldn't 
have been upon my account this time. Not 
much use, however, bothering my head about 
that. The question is, what this Cheslett 
girl has done with herself. It s too provok- 
ing! Here she's been, for the last five 
weeks, living under my nose, and disappears 
again just as I discover her whereabouts. 
If I had only worked out my own theory a 
trifle more promptly, I should have caught 

my bird. Now ^" And Mr. Lightfoot 

shrugged his shoulders despondently as he 
rang his door-bell. 
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It must be borne in mind that he has no 
idea that Bullock is also engaged in seeking 
Lettice, although that distinguished officer is 
perfectly aware that he (Lightfoot) is inter- 
ested in her discovery. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

" TT'S no use trying to humbug me, Mr. 

■- CoUingham. You are not yourself, 
not by several inches. Now," continued Miss 
Meggott, "it's no use going on in this way, 
writing trash in the Misanthrope^ and fretting 
and fidgeting as you do. Either go away 
to the sea, pitch pen and ink to Jericho, and 
kick up your heels ; or, if you mean being 
ill, let's begin at once, and let me take care 
of you." 

" Pooh ! Polly, there's not much the mat- 
ter. I'm a little worried about things just 
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now. However, a few days will probably 
see my troubles over." 

" Mind they do, or I shall either telegraph 
for Mr. Donaldson, or call in a doctor. I'm 
not going to have you going off with worrits, 
doldrums, or blue devils, on my hands, I 
can tell you," retorted Miss Meggott, cheerily. 

"Don't be a fool, Polly," interrupted 
Charlie, sharply. 

" Not if I know it, my child ; but the 
misfortune is, it's so easy to be one un- 
awares. It's quite possible, you know, that 
may be your identical complaint at this mo- 
ment!" ' 

" 'Pon my word I believe you're right ! 
I am worrying my soul out about two things 
which I fancy will all come square enough 
in the end." 

'Mf it's about your love affair you're fret- 
ting, I'm sure you need not. Pooh ! don't 
look so astonished. Of course I know all 
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about it. When you have so many photo- 
graphs of one young lady tossing about, and 
get so many letters, all penned by the same 
feminine hand, it don't need a conjurer to 
tell what's the matter. Bless you, I cried 
my eyes out over your inconstancy three 
months ago I" 

" You're letting your * tongue run riot, 
Polly, returned Charlie," somewhat sharply; 
for much licence as he and Donaldson had 
always accorded Miss Meggott, he felt a little 
indignant at the thought of how thoroughly 
her keen black eyes had read him of late. 

" Don't be angry, Mr. CoUingham. You 
know I wouldn't willingly say anything to 
annoy you. But you are getting hipped — 
indeed you are. Take the latch-key, and 
go out for the evening. Even if you lose 
it, and I have to get up to let you in, I won't 
complain." 

"Nonsense, Polly, I'm well enough, and 
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have work to do to-night. I shall dine at 
home." 

Charlie CoUingham was much exercised 
in his mind about the state of things at Ald- 
ringham. Grace had informed him of her 
interview with her father — had told him that 
she was forbid to think of him as a lover, or 
to correspond with him in future. 

"We can do nothing for the present, 
Charlie, but wait and hope," she wrote. 
" This must be my last letter, and I beg you 
not to answer it, as your handwriting would 
now be certain to attract my father's atten- 
tion, and of course occasion me a severe 
lecture. Things are quite unpleasant enough 
now as they stand, without that addition, 
so we must for the present place implicit 
faith in each other, and hope for brighter 
days. As a proof of how thoroughly I do 
trust you, Charlie, I must tell you that Sir 
John himself declared to me the other day 
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you were already married, and still I do 
not falter in my allegiance. I believe yet 
you will explain away all these rumours 
that now so torment me. Let it be as soon 
as possible, please, for I am sore tried, and 
find it hard to sit silent while Aldringham 
gossip is so busy with your name." 

"Yes," he muttered, as he rose and 
paced the room restlessly, "there must be 
an end to all this, and that speedily. I had 
intended to wait till next year, when I 
should have been quite clear of those fetters 
I forged for myself in my college day — to 
wait till I was in receipt of that higher 
salary I am promised. But Grace can't be 
left down there to be bullied. Add to 
which,* now old Holbourne has taken up this 
view of the case, and my respected father 
has thought proper to meddle in the matter, 
it's not likely I should find things run 
smooth for me then. The banker won't be 
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much impressed with my rent-roll, when 
all's said and done." And Charlie smiled 
somewhat bitterly as he thought how limited 
his income would appear in Mr. Holbourne's 
eyes, even wh^n his present hopes should 
be realized. " Nothing for it. Grade, but to 
persuade you to run away and share my 
bread and cheese, as soon as may be. Now 
your father has assumed the rdU of the 
domestic tyrant, I feel no further com- 

» 

punctions. Better either give me up, or do 
it at once, than submit to the dragooning 
you are likely to undergo at home. Miss 
Langworthy, as things stand at present, is 
scarce likely to make your cross easier to 
bear. Viva I my mind's made up. Regi- 
nald, like myself, is at war with the authori- 
ties, and therefore fit aider and abettor in a 
scheme that sets them at defiance. 

His dinner was soon despatched, and he 
betook himself once more to his work, but 
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his usually facile pen refused to run freely. 
Sooth to say, he oould not keep his mind 
from dwelling on whether he should be able 
to gain Grace's consent to the contemplated 
elopement. To think of one thing, and 
write of another, is not productive of very 
effective composition; and finding most 

« 

irrelevant words continually cropping up 
in his manuscript, Charlie at last threw it 
upon one side, as labour not likely to be 
productive of a satisfactory result. 

Besides, he expectied Reginald Holbourne 
would look in shortly, to hear if there were 
any tidings of Lettice. There was plenty 
of fixity of purpose in Reginald just now. 
He blenched not an iota upon reading his 
father s letter. He had thoroughly made up 
his mind to marry Lettice, cost what it might, 
as soon as ever he should find her, and 
treated his father's prohibition of his doing 
so with sullen indifference. This genuine 
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love of his had much changed Reginald's 
character. Formerly he had been vacillat- 
ing in mind, and somewhat addicted to 
sybaritism in practice. Now he was rigid, if 
taciturn, in performance of all duties requir- 

ft 

ed of him ; a model of punctuality, and an 
untiring worker. He had acquired consider- 
able praise for the dexterity and success with 
which he had managed the Frankfort 
mission, and the close attention he now de- 
voted to business was winning him golden 
opinions in the eyes of the firm he served. 
Once released from the thraldom of Blis- 
worth Chantry and Company, and Reginald 
threw his whole energies into the search for 
Lettice. He had interviews with half-a- 
dozen people every night on the subject — 
people for the most part who had idly an- 
swered one or other of the advertisements, 
and whose wandering stories he listened to 
with scant patience. Though curious, it was 
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trying. These folks for the most part were 
imbued with the idea that they conferred an 
extraordinary favour by bringing their worth- 
less intelligence, and that a considerable 
honorarium would of course reward their 
desire to restore the young lady to her 
friends. 

Still when a Mrs. Waters called upon Regi- 
nald to relate the storv of how her cook had 
left her in a huff, and driven straight to 
Paddington Station with all her boxes; 
when Mrs. Fitzsmithers of the Alexandra 
Seminary for Young Ladies, Upper Clapton, 
dropped in to record the sudden disappear- 
ance of a pupil-teacher, after having been 
reprimanded (Upper Clapton, for having 
been snubbed and nagged at for six months^, 
in no recognised direction ; when Mrs. 
Macfungus, wife of the Low Church vicar 
of the adjoining parish, who had taken 
a young woman full of grace and oatmeal 
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from the workhouse, with no character, and 
therefore extremely humble upon the subject 
of wages, looked in to mention the absence 
of this young woman, and some dozen or so 
fiddle-patterned silver spoons conjointly; then 
Reginald, as he came to undergo the task 
of listening to half-a-dozen such narratives a 
night, which narratives it was apparent, be- 
fore half-a-score sentences had been uttered 
could by no possible distortion be for one 
second deemed applicable to the case of 
Lettice, as stated in the advertisements — 
then indeed Reginald would wax weary and 
hopeless. Fell and garrulous, too, were 
these dread female visitors. It surpassed 
the talent of man in this nineteenth century 
to put a check upon their tongues. The days 
of arbitrary translation to a dungeon or 
instant execution are gone, and Reginald 
finally found that the shortest way to relieve 
himself from their presence was to preserve 
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unbroken silence till they showed some 
symptoms of scarcity of breath, and then very 
shortly and brusquely to inform them that 
their information was worthless. . It was true 
he had to face then all manners of applica- 
tion for reward — from neat hints to violent 
demands, from insinuations regarding the 
cab fare to querulous solicitation for de- 
frayal of time and expenses. 

Reginald too, himself, wandered pur- 
poseless about the streets — that is, if one is 
justified in calling such driftless wander- 
ing purposeless which hoped to achieve by 
accident what it despaired of doing by 
design. If he felt sad and weary at times, 
there was no despondency about him — he 
had no doubt about recovering Lettice 
eventually. The gay, light-hearted, easy- 
going youth had changed into a quiet, 
resolute, taciturn man, strong in the earnest- 
ness of his purpose, and striving with all his 
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might to attain it. None had recognised the 
change in him more quickly than Charlie 
CoUingham. 
The door is thrown open, and Miss Meg- 

§ 

gott, somewhat abashed by Charlie's late 
rebuke, ushers in Reginald Holbourne, with 
a quietude very foreign to her usually vola- 
tile manner. Polly, with all her glibness 
of tongue, is quick to take a hint, and feels 
not a little discomposed at the idea that she 
should have let her freedom of speech carry 
her too far. In her way, she is very much 
attached to both her lodgers, and now 
fidgets about the room, putting things a 
little straight, in considerable contrition. 

" You are not really angry with me, Mr. 
CoUingham, for my nonsense ?" she says, at 
length, as she brushes close by Charlie, 
under some pretence of setting his desk to 
rights, and her wicked black eyes look 
deprecatingly up at him. 
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" Of course not," he replied ; " only bear 
in mind in future that's a subject admits of 
no chaff." 

** Certainly not," replied Polly, gaily. 
*' Thy word is law, my liege, and your slave 
would place her neck beneath your foot, if 
it would not be a somewhat troublesome 
performance for both parties. Hast any 
more requirements, sun of the universe ?" 

" None, thanks," replied CoUingham, 
laughing. 

"Then good night, gentlemen. May 
sweet dreams attend your slumbers, .and 
your awaking be — ^be — be monstrous jolly!" 

"Ohl Polly, what a miserable break- 
down !" 

"Never mind," retorted Miss Meggott, 
with a laugh and a wink, " the sentiment 
ain't bad, if not quite so poetically expressed 
as it might be. Once more good night, and 
et cetera be with you I" 
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"Now, Charlie," exclaimed Holbourne, 
impatiently, as the door closed upon Polly, 
"have you any news for me?" 

" Well, I have, and I haven't. Both our 
emissaries have found Lettice Cheslett, only 
to lose her again immediately — or, to speak 
more correctly, have found where she fled 
to, just twenty-four hours or so after she had 
left the house." 

" Go on," said Reginald. 

"She went from Baker Street to John 
Street, Islington," continued Charlie, terse- 
ly, " and left that again yesterday afternoon. 
The people of the house say they don't 
know where for — Bullock says the landlady 
does, although she asserts she does pot. 
Lightfoot merely reports that he traced her 
to that house, and is unable so far to say 
more than that she left it yesterday." 

" But neither of them looks to much diffi- 

VOL. ni. H 
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culty in tracing her now, do they ?" inquired 
Reginald, anxiously. 

*' No. Bullock I saw, Lightfoot wrote — 
there's his letter," said Charlie, tossing it a- 
cross to his friend. " Both think it a bit of 
bad luck to have missed putting us in com- 
munication with her by such a little. But as 
they say, these slips will happen in all things 
of the kind. Bullock is impressed with the 
idea that the landlady knows where she has 
gone — a circumstance, as you see, that 
Lightfoot makes no allusion to. At all events, 
the landlady volunteers to forward a letter, 
if she has an opportunity — and here I hold 
with Bullock, that she would not have un- 
dertaken that much unless she felt pretty 
sure that the opportunity would not be 
wanting." 

"I see," said Reginald quickly. "Of 
course I shall send a note there ; it can do 
no harm, and may reach her. Blundering 
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Fools the pair of them, or they would have 
found 32, John Street a few days earlier. 

" Hum, I don't know. You see, it was 
so long before they were set to work that 
trading Miss Cheslett became by no means 
easy. But I want to talk to you about my 
own affairs a little, Reginald." 

" Of course, what is it ? When do you 
expect to hear from Bullock again ? " 

" Oh, in a few days. I told you the other 
^^y> you know, that I was engaged to 
Grace?" 

" Yes, and I was delighted to hear it, old 
fellow." As he spoke, Reginald Holbourne 
rose and began to pace the room restlessly. 
Now CoUingham was seated in a low, loung- 
ing chair near the window, almost opposite 
the door. It was between these two points 
that Reginald commenced pacing up and 
down. As he returned from the door he 

h2 
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paused opposite Charlie's chair and jerked 
out interrogatively, "Expect to see Light- 
foot first, eh ?" 

" No, probably not. But Grace writes me 
word to say that your father is somehow 
aware of the whole aflFair." 

" And that there's an awful row in conse- 
quence, shouldn't wonder," remarked Hol- 
boume, turning on his heel and resuming 
his deliberate tramp in the direction of the 
door. 

" Yes, and thg^t's what I want to talk to 
you about." 

" I suppose you haven't the faintest con- 
jecture of where she's gone now?" observed 
Reginald, pausing in his walk opposite 
Charlie's chair. 

" Gone I why where should she be gone ?" 
responded the latter, in amazement. " She's 
still at Aldringham." 

" Excuse me," said Holboume, after star- 
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ing vaguely at him for a moment, "but I 
was thinking of Lettice." 

"And I was talking of Grace. What an 
owl you are!" 

Reginald made no response, but slowly 
turned his steps towards the door. 

" Well, your father's been going on out- 
rageously, quite after the pattern of the vin- 
dictive parent of transpontine melodrama, 
and swears that hell hear of nothing of the 
kind." 

" I know ; he wrote me word so," replied 
Reginald, once more stopping, with his 
hands buried in his pockets, opposite his 
friend. 

"The d — 1 he didl" exclaimed Charlie, in 
considerable astonishment. 

" Oh, yes ; and said he should disinherit 
me, and all the rest of it." 

"What, because I want to marry your 
sister?" 
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** No, of course not. What a fool you are, 
Charlie I Because I told him I meant to 
marry Lettice. Deuced odd where she can 
have gone to now ! I wonder why she left 
John Street," and Reginald turned abruptly 
on his heel, and recommenced his monoton-: 
ous tramp. 

"Listen to me, and for goodness sake 
don't let your wits go wool-gathering for 
five minutes, if you can help it. Your 
father has found out that I am engaged to 
Grace, and is not a whit better pleased than 
at discovering you were engaged to Lettice. 
Do you understand ?" 

"Of course I do, and should before, if 
you had only spoken out, instead of talking 
about * aware of the affair !' How was I to 
know you meant your affair?" 

" Well, he's made Grace promise not to 
correspond any more with me, and generally 
gives her to understand that the converse of 
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his blessing will attend any nuptials con- 
tracted with myself. Pleasant, that, for 
both of us, isn't it ?" 

"Look here, Charlie," said Holbourne, 
as he dropped into a chair, " ray governor, 
you know, is not a bad sort, but I'm afraid 
he's rather imitative. Now, an uncompro- 
mising . father like yours, with * a d d 

disinheriting countenance,' is quite enough 
to demoralize the heads of families right 
through the country. Sir John has set 'era 
the example, and impressed with the manner 
in which he has discarded your noble self, 
the parents of the neighbourhood feel im- 
pelled to follow so meritorious an example. 
Mutinous youth must be outlawed, and 
cursed with bell, book, and candle. They 
think of your governor's inexorable stern- 
ness, and murmur, ' Let's do't after the high 
Roman fashion,' and they do " 

"Go on," said Charlie, as the speaker 
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paused. " Your exordium's all very well, 
but I want to hear what line of conduct you 
propose these outlawed children should fol- 
low.'' 

"I've set you the example, Charlie, as 
your father has mine," replied Reginald, 
quietly. " I have told him frankly that I 
refuse to yield to him on this point. If I 
know anything of you, and you love Grace 
as she deserves to be loved, you won't give 
her up so easily." 

" I'm not likely to do that without a hard 
fight," returned CoUingham, slowly; and 
then^ staring moodily at the empty grate, 
he became lost in thought. 

There was silence between them for some 
minutes. At last Charlie said, in low tones, 
glancing the while somewhat inquisitively at 
his companion's countenance, 

"Did you ever hear that I was mar- 
ried ? " 
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" Yes, often ; but have ever looked upon 
it as sheer Aldringham gossip. What do 
you mean?" And Reginald, in his turn, 
looked inquiringly at his host. 

"It is true, all the same. I took pre- 
cisely the line of conduct you are about to 
take. I married in defiance of Sir John. He 

* 

put forth exactly your father s present pro- 
gramme if I ventured to disobey him ; and 
has carried it out to the letter, as you 
know." 

"But you haven't a wife now ?" 
"No, poor child, she was not with me 
long. , She died within the year. She was 
a good little thing, made light of the rough- 
ing we had to endure in those early days, 
and was always gay as a lark in our scram- 
bling home. You can't think what a hope- 
less, purposeless beast I was for a twelve- 
month afterwards. There seemed nothing 
worth living for, and as long as I earned bread 
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and cheese I didn't feel that I cared about 
doing much more. One thing only occurred 
to me, and that was to conceal my loss from 
Sir John. I raged against the world, Regi, 
in my sorrow, and somehow connected my 
father's treatment of me with my wife's 
death. Of course, really, that had nothing 
to do with it. We were poor, certainly, 
but never in grievous straits. Still at the 
time I thought bitterly, had I been able to 
send her down to Churton for change of air, 
she might have been saved. So impressed 
was I with this idea that I wrote to my 
father, and pleaded hard for forgiveness, for 
the sake of ray sick wife." 

** And Sir John ?" inquired Reginald, as 
his friend paused in dreamy remembrance 
of those bygone days of sorrow and suffer- 
ing. 

" Never answered my letter," said Charlie 
briefly; and as hq spoke, his face hardened, 
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and his dark eyes gleamed fiercely on his 
questioner. 

ft 

" I can hardly wonder now that you 
have never come together again." 

*'You would deem it strange if we 
had, I should think, with that grave still 
lying green between us," replied Charlie, 
hoarsely. '* But what I want to ask you is 
this : if I can persuade Gracie to marry me 
without her father's consent, will you coun- 
tenance our wedding — be at it — give your 
sister away, &c. ?" 

**Yes. I can form some idea of what 
domestic discipline poor Gracie will undergo 
on your behalf. Charlie, if you really care 
for her — and I am sure you do — run away 
with her at once. If my advice is not filial, 
I know it's fraternal." 

" Yes, in every sense of the word. If we 
have any luck, old fellow, we might make 
a double marriage of it." 
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" Perhaps so. Let me know the moment *' 
you have news for me ; and now good 
night." 

Charlie remained lost in tobacco and 
meditation for nearly half an hour after 
Reginald left him. " Yes," he muttered, as 
he knocked the ashes from his pipe, " if I 
can but induce Grade to listen to reason, 
the aflfair will be easy enough." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



STRUCK DOWN. 



fTlHE warm September afternoon has 
-^ grown still more sultiy as it verges 
to a conclusion ; the sun descends slowly 
behind a bank of ominous clouds, to whose 
outer edges he imparts a Copper-coloured 
tinge. The stillness of the evening is al- 
most oppressive ; all animated nature seems 
exhausted. The sheep and cattle gather 
• beneath the trees or hedges, in anticipa- 
tion of the threatening outburst. In the 
villages men loll listlessly in their shirt- 
sleeves around their door-sills, and opine 
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there will be " a goodish sup of rain before 
morning." The birds seek their roosting- 
places with low, querulous twittering ; even 
the boys and puppies seem awed into 
quietude. 

Mr. Holbourne's carriage, as it whirls 
into Aldringham, seems the sole thing astir 
along the dusty road. The horses are 
flecked with foam, although the coachman 
is driving leisurely. Both he and the foot- 
man are powdered heavily with dust, and 
consumed with a desire for beer. Through 
the hot empty streets they proceed at a 
sedate pace, while the populace languidly 
take note of them from window and door- 
step — some of them, indeed, interchanging 
feeble nods with the dust-covered servitors 
on the box. Usually the appearance of the 
Churton carriage would have given rise to 
speculation as to what gave occasion for its 
presence, but this evening it was too hot. 
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Men could but listen to the faint, far-off 
rumbling of the approaching storm, and 
wish that the rain might descend speedily, 
and clear the air. 

The carriage makes its way to the rail- 
way, and there pulls up. The footman goes 
inside, and establishes himself upon the 
down platform, and has barely done so five 
minutes when the shrill whistle of the ap- 
proaching train rings out loud and clear; 
another minute or two, and it glides quietly 
within the station. A slight girlish figure, 
with pale face, and draped in deep mourn- 
ing, descends from one of the carriages, and 
having claimed her luggage, looks timidly 
around, and then inquires if there is any- 
thing to meet her from Sir John CoUing- 
ham's. 

"Yes, miss," replies the porter, "Sir 
John's carriage is here ; that's his servant." 

The tall footman advances at this, and 
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touching his hat, says inquiringly, ^^Miss 
Melton?" 

Lettice bowed assent. 

" The carriage is outside, Miss," continues 
that functionary; "and Miss CoUingham 
trusts you will excuse her not meeting you 
herself, as she is not very well to-day. Are 
these all your things, Miss ?" 

Lettice responds in the affirmative. A 
few seconds more, and she and her belong- 
ings are on their road to Churton. As they 
drive through Aldringham, it becomes ap- 
parent that the storm, which has been 
threatening for some hours, is on the verge 
of breaking. The stillness is at last broken, 
and the wind sighs through the streets with 
long, sonorous moan, pauses for a few 
seconds, and then again soughs more 
tumultuously, ending with a faint, spaspaodic 
shriek ; the thunder growls deep and sul- 
lenly with ever-increasing roar, and a few 
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big plashes of rain spatter the pavement. 
The coachman drops his whip sharply 
across his horses, and rattles out of the town 
at a pace considerably in excess of that at 
which he so leisurely entered it a short half- 
hour ago. 

It is an open carriage, and Lettice cowers 
down amongst her rugs and wraps' as the 
rain begins to descend in earnest, while the 
lightning flashes luridly across the now 
darkened sky, and the ominous roll of the 
thunder deepens into the similitude of fierce 
salvoes of artillery. The girl's heart sinks 
within her as the pitiless storm beats savagely 
in her face. The coachman pulls up for a 
second, and the footman, jumping down, 
covers her up with an extra rug, and re- 
marks he's afraid Miss CoUingham will be 
very angry that they didn't bring the 
brougham ; but they never thought it would 

VOL. III. I 
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be like tbis. He scrambles up to his place, 
and on they speed again. * 

Very sad feels Lettice. For the first time 
in her life she is going to earn her bread, 
among strangers. The dispelling of her 
love-dream has left a sore gnawing at her 
heart-strings, and she grieves bitterly over 
the thought that, she and Reginald are 
severed for life. She is getting rapidly 
drenched by the rain, despite her wraps. 
She is frightened at the thunder, and even 
more so at the thought of encountering these 
strangers with whom her lot is now to be 
cast ; she feels that she should like to in- 
dulge in a good cry better than anything. 
She knows next to nothing about these 
people with whom she is going to live ; she 
is engaged as companion to a young lady, is 
all she has been told. The especial qualifi- 
cations required of her are that she should 
read well and be able to play ; and on this 
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latter subject Lettice is oppressed with most 
terrible misgivings, for she knows that her 
performance on the piano is by no means to- 
be regarded as brilliant, and that she is 
somewhat guilty of presumption in stating 
that she is qualified in that respect. 

Still it was necessary that she should turn 
her hand to something. Her old friend Mrs. 
Bopps had answered this advertisement for 
her, and strongly urged her to try it. **^Ladie& 
who have been out before objected to," said 
the notice in question. " So, my dear, they 
can't expect to find you a past mistress on 
the instrument/' urged the friendly landlady ; 
" not but what you play very nicely, I think, 
and it's no use being diflSdent in this world." 

And so it was that Miss Melton (to call 
her by her proper nsme)^ closed with Sir 
John Collingham's advertisement, and was at 
this present wending h^r way through rain^ 
and thunder to Churton. 

i2 
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Drenched, sad, and desolate was Lettice 
as the carriage pulled up. Shivering, and 
with chatteringteeth, she entered the big hall, 
feeling more foriorn and miserable, perhaps, 
than she had ever yet felt in the course of 
her life. 

But a door is thrown suddenly open, ad- 
mitting a stream of light into the half illu-. 
minated hall, and a tall, elderly man in 
evening costume comes quickly forward, and 
taking her hand in his, exclaims, 

" Welcome to Churton, Miss Melton ! 
Good heavens ! you are wet through I The 
accursed fools must have taken an open 
carriage for you instead of the brougham I 
Sylla, my love, come here and take care of 
your friend. She's half drowned, thanks 
to that idiot Jenkins I I must tell him a 
bit of my mind at once ;" and the Baronet 
strode off in a paroxysm of wrath, such 
paroxysms being by no means rare with 
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Sir John, and woefully dreaded by his hoase- 
: hold. 

Almost as her father spoke Sylla glided 
into the hall, advanced to within a few steps 
• of Lettice, and stopped. Lettice felt much 
confused as this fair-haired, delicate com- 
plisxioned young lady stood apparently con- 
templating her with cool, deliberate stare. 

" Miss Melton," she said, in a quiet, musi- 
cal voice, " you must come to me, please. I 
can't see you, you know." 

Now this was precisely what Lettice did 
not know. No intimation had been given 
her that the lady to whom she was to be 
companion was blind. It was little likely 
that she should discover it in that half-lit 
hall. She came forward a pace or two, and 
then paused, shrinking and bewildered. 

" Give me your hand," said Sylla, '* and let 
me take you upstairs to get rid of your wet 
things." 
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It was all a mystery so far, and she re- 
garded Miss Collingham with no little awe ; 

but, obedient to her commands, Lettice ex- 

« 
tended her hand, and was somewhat surpris- 
ed at the warmth with which Sylla's slender 
white fingers clasped it. 

** You are wet, and chilled to death !'' 
cried Miss Collingham. " Come along ; we 
must take care of you." 

Lettice followed her hostess in mute 
astonishment as she threaded her way across 
a passage or two, and then ascended the 
stairs. So far there was no difficulty, but 
when Sylla, throwing open a door, and ex- 
claiming, " Here's my own den ; come in 
and let's see what we can do to warm and 
comfort you," passed into an unlit room, 
Lettice paused at the threshold, somewhat 
puzzled. 

" Ah I stand still !" cried Sylla, " till I 
light the candles for you;" as her quick ear 
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•detected the cessation of her companion's 
footsteps. " I forgot for the moment there 
were no lights here. I am cut off from 
much that makes light so sweet to us ; but 
you see I have the advantage of you at 
times." 

More bewildered than ever, Lettice en- 
tered the boudoir. She could not under- 
stand her hostess in the least. But she 
soon comprehended the womanly kindness 
with which her wet things were taken from 
her. In five minutes, Sylla, assisted by her 
maid, had divested Lettice of her upper 
garments, and the latter, robed in one of 
Miss CoUingham's dressing-gowns, her feet 
thrust into Miss CoUingham's slippers, was 
sipping hot wine and water while her own 
boxes were being unpacked. Still not a 
suspicion of the truth crossed Lettice's mind ; 
and when Sylla, consigning her to the 
hands of her maid, bade her be quick, and not 
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waste much time upon her toilette, as dinner 
waited, Lettice had still no idea that Miss 
Collingham's eyes were shrouded in eternal 
darkness. 

Even dinner did not reveal the fact. Sir 
John rattled pleasantly on in conversation 
with his daughter, albeit he by no means 
forgot to introduce a courteous observation 
occasionally to her companion. But Let- 
tice was shy and nervous, responded briefly, 
and kept her eyes so riveted on her plate 
that it was little wonder she did not pene- 
trate Sylla's affliction. Robert CoUingham, 
too, made some slight eflfort to talk to her ; 
but Lettice was rendered so palpably un- 
comfortable by these attempts that he good- 
fiaturedly desisted, and left his frightened 
vis-ams to her own devices. 

" Come and sit here," said Sylla, as they 
entered the drawing-room — " I want to 
know you. Down, Dandy! — where have 
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you been, sir? Why. weren't you at din- 
ner ? Miss Melton, I must present you to 
one of my greatest friends." 
' The dog seemed most perfectly to com- 
prehend his mistress's remark. He wagged 
his tail, walked gravely up to Lettice, and 
thrust his nose into her hand, finally ac* 
knowledging her timid caress by placing a 
paw upon her lap. 

'* Ah ! Dandy approves of you, Miss 
Melton, and that is by no means what he 
does of everyone who comes to see me. 
He is most capricious in his likes and dis- 
likes. You will think me very foolish, but 
I have great respect for Dandy's judgment. 
And now, you must not think me rude, but 
tell me a little what you are like — whether 
dark or fair?" 

Lettice opened her eyes in dismay. What 
was she to think of all this ? Miss Melton 
hazarded a glance at her companion, whom 
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she now deemed mentally afflicted, and re- 
plied quietly, 

" I am such as you see me. It would be 
presumption and foolishness to describe my- 
self to you." 

" What 1 haven't they told you? Have 
you not yet discovered it ? It was a mis- 
take of my father not to have communicated 
my misfortune to you,'* said Sylla, gently. 
" I trust you will see my question is not so 
rude as I fear yoa think it, when I tell you 
that I am blind." 

t 

Lettice started, and then gazed in mute 
astonishment into her companion's face. 
The fixity of the pale blue eyes that were 
turned towards her riveted her attention at 
once. She read the truth in their calm, 
passionless stare, looking, as it seemed to 
her, into some far-off future. Though turned 
towards her, she saw that they were not 
actually directed to her own countenance. 
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A great awe fell upon Lettice as she recog- 
nised that this brilliantly-dressed woman 
who sat beside her was bereft of sight. 

" I beg your pardon — I am so sorry," she 
whispered, stealing her hand into Sylla's. 
" I didn't know — nobody told me. I will 
do anything you like. I would be a friend 
to you, if I may." 

" You may, and you must," replied Miss 
CoUingham, as she pressed the little hand 
within her own warmly, and a bright smile 
flashed across her face. " I feel I shall like 
you, and my instincts, like Dandy's, seldom 
mislead me. God is good to me, and makes 
up for my deprivation in one way by 
sharpening my faculties in others. I judge 
people, now, a good deal by their voice. It 
seldom misleads me, and yours tells me we 
shall be great friends. Now, won't you 
enlighten me a wee bit about yourself?" 

Lettice had never known what it was to 
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have a female friend since the marriage of 
her sister, and that had taken place when, 
she was too young to think much of such 
things — when her confidences related to 
juvenile scrapes and the woes of her doll ; 
though even in those days she had been but 
little given to such childish diversions. The 
business of life had, in a manner, begun 
early for Lettice, and she had been installed 
housekeeper by her grandfather ere she was 
well clear of the nursery. 

Quietly Lettice told her simple story ; how 
•she and her sister had been left orphans, 
and had been brought up by her grand- 
father; how her sister had married and 
died, all within . a year ; how the death of 
her grandfather had left her all alone in 
the world; how she had first proposed 
to get her living by needlework ; and 
how, at her landlady's suggestion, she had 
answered Sir Johns advertisement. *' I 
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can read aloud,** she added, naively, in con-, 
elusion — " I mean I have been really 
taught ; and, if you only think I play well 
enough, Miss CoUingham, I can be of use 
to you, I know." 

" You will be everything I wish, Fm. 
sure," returned Sylla, " And now, child, 
what between your journey and your 
drenching, I daresay you would like to go 
to bed." 

When Lettice woke the next morning, it 
was with a dull, oppressed feeling in her 
head. She felt somewhat confused, and it 
required all the resolution she could muster 
to rise. This produced so violent a fit of 
shivering, and her brain swam to such a 
degree, that she was speedily compelled to 
crawl back to bed again. When Miss Col- 
lingham*s maid, despatched by her mistress, 
at length came to look after her, Lettice 
could only murmur that she felt very 
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judge from the violence with which it has 
broke forth. Fevers do at times lie locked 
in the system like foul gases in a cellar, to 
be either dissipated by change of air and 
scene, or exploded by something that acts 
towards them like the candle to the confined 
vapour." 

The doctor was so far right. Before three 
days were over, Lettice's situation was criti- 
cal. The rich dark tresses were shorn from 
her head, the black fever-lit eyes gleamed 
wild with delirium, and as the girl tossed 
incessantly upon her pillow, the poor parch- 
ed lips poured forth a torrent of incoherent 
babble. Sylla and her attendants watched 
over the sick-bed with unremitting vigilance. 
What help careful nursing might give her in 
her necessity that Lettice had. Miss Col- 
lingham often spent hours by her sidf , and 
lespite her infirmity, there were few defter 
ourses than SvUa. 
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The spell exercised by such quiet noiseless 
ministration, the soothing afforded by such 
light delicate fingers, is comprehended only 
by those who have looked far down the 
shadows of the valley of death. 

Much raved the girl in her delirium of 
Reginald. Constant were her appeals to him 
to protect her from some vague impending 
evil. She wailed feebly that he had left her 
to bear alone the brunt of some woman's 
bitter tongue. " Come back, oh I come back," 
she would cry, " if you love me, and testify 
how false is her accusation — " " No," she 
would exclaim at times fiercely, *' it is not so, 
and you know it. Ah I if Reginald were but 
here, you wicked woman ! But he is not, 
and I shall never see him more I" And then 
the poor wearied brain would wander again, 
and inquire querulously for that dead sister 
and Charlie. 

The crisis is near at hand, the doctor says. 
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If his patient fails to get sleep in the next 
twenty-four hours, she will succumb to the 
violence of the disease. Sylla sits motion^ 
less by the bedside, while the luckless girl 
tosses restlessly on her pillow. Her maid 
glides into the room and whispers that Miss 
Holboume wishes to see her. 

" I can't leave this ; tell Miss Holbourne 
to come to me here," replies Miss CoUingham 
in a low voice. 

A few minutes, and Gracie steals in and 
embraces her friend. 

" I don't like to leave her," said Sylla, 
speaking under her breath. *- Poor thing, it 
is pitiable to hear her ! She is moderately 
quiet just now, but the doctor says she must 
sleep OP die. It is shocking to listen to her 
wanderings, poor child. She seems ever in 
terror of some nameless woman." 

Miss Holbourne leant noiselessly over the 
bed and gazed at the sufferer. She marked 

VOL. in. K 
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the drawn pallid cheeks, the parched twitch- 
ing lips, took note of the long dark lashes 
that veiled the closed eyes; and as she 
gazed^ Grace sighed sadly, and thought how 
fair to look upon that face must have been 
in health, retaining as it still did a species 
of weird beauty, despite the fell ravings of 
the fever. Suddenly the lids were lifted, 
and the big dark eyes gleamed fiercely up in 
Miss Holboume's face. They dilated as 
they did so, and Lettice strove hard to raise 
herself in her bed. 

" Slanderer 1 — traducer 1" she shrieked, 
"will you never leave me? You have 
slain my fair fame — am I never to escape 
you? I have done what you demanded. 
I have sacrificed all that made life worth 
having, at your bidding. Will you dog me 
with your hideous calumny to my grave? 
Have you no mercy ? Ah I pity," she con- 
tinued, as the wild shriek of her first words 
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died away to a low, plaintive moan — " I 
cannot tear him from my heart. Save me, 
Reginald! I have tried so hard, and she 
persecutes me still ! My love, my own, I 
cannot give you up 1 Go, you terrify me ! 
— your looks kill me ! Reginald, my dar- 
ling, why are you not here ?" She paused, 
and cowered down amid the bed-clothes 
in apparent terror. Grace, inexpressibly 
shocked, made a slight movement to with- 
draw. It attracted Lettice's attention. 
Raising herself by a supreme effort, her 
eyes glittering with wild excitement, she 
cried, " I can bear it no longer! I renounce 
my promise — I refuse to yield him to you I 
Reginald Holbourne, stand between that 
woman and me, or I shall die !" And, with 
a cry of anguish, Lettice fell back on her 
pillow motionless, and, to all appearance, 
lifeless. 

The astonishment of the two girls at hear- 

k2 
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ing Reginald Holboume's name was un* 
bounded. Sylla, it need be scarcely 
observed, had never connected the unknown 
Reginald of her patient's ravings with the 
banker's son. 

" Go, Gracie, quick 1" she exclaimed ; " I 
will come to you. in a few minutes. It is 
very unfortunate, but she evidently takes 
you for somebody else. It might excite her 
again if she should happen to see you here 
when she revives." 

But Lettice speedily recovered from her 
half-swoon, and once more tossed restlessly 
on her pillow. The wan, feeble hands now 
fretted impatiently about her head. 

" I can't find it, Reginald," she murmured 
— " I don't know what's become of my hair. 
No, one tress is enough for you. No, no," 
she whispered — " don't, dear, I'm so tired." 
For a few minutes she continued to mutter 
incoherently, and then, in awe-stricken 
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tones, exclaimed, " Dead I — dead ! Charlie, 
you frighten me ! Ah me I all alone — all 
alone !" Then, for a time, the poor fevered 
brain ceased from its troublous working, and 
Lettice lay comparatively still. 

" She's not asleep yet, Harriet," said Miss 
CoUingham, softly, to her maid, " but she is 
so much quieter that I trust she may be 
before long. Watch by her till I come back." 
And Sylla made her way rapidly downstairs. 

There, as may be supposed, the two girls 
speculated much as to what relation the 
sick girl stood in to Reginald. She had 
uttered the name quite distinctly, and 
appealed to him to protect her from some 
unknown woman. The terms of endear- 

< 

ment which had escaped her concerning 
him, left little doubt that there had been 
love-passages between them. 

"Who is she, Sylla?" inquired Miss Hol- 
bourne. 
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" My dear Grade, I know very little about 
her. I have taken a great fancy to her, 
considering how slight my knowledge of her 
really is. This is what she told me of her- 
self — ^" And here Sylla narrated Lettice's 
history, as far as she knew it. 

" She never mentioned my brother's name 
before ?" inquired Miss Holbourne, musing- 

ly. 

" No, but she was not likely to give me 
her whole confidence in one evening. I 
can't think her reticent about her past life, 
considering, poor thing, the short time that 
was vouchsafed her to throw light upon it." 

"I suppose not. However, we must 
wait till eithej she or Reginald choose to 
explain matters to us. That they have been 
lovers at some time seems pretty clear. 
Good-bye, Sylla, I hope your patient may 
mend before morning." 

Who was this girl that had dropped from 
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the clouds, and spoke in such fond terms of 
her brother ? mused Miss Holbourne, as she 
drove homewards. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Charlie's story. 



" rpHE ways of women are inscrutable to 
-■- masculine understandings," quoth 
Mr. Lightfoot, meditatively. "As far as 
my knowledge of the sex goes, they seem 
always bound to do the last thing you 
would expect of them. You may draw a 
fair deduction of what course a man may 
take under given circumstances, but as for 
predicting what it may occur to a woman to 
do in a similar case would be a problem 
that would simply convince Solomon of the 
futility of worldly experience." 
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^^ What's the matter, Leo ?" inquired his 
wife — " what puzzles you now ?" 

" Miss Cheslett is the matter, and what 
has taken her to Aldringham is the thing 
that puzzles me. I understand what made 
her leave Baker Street — I understand what 
brought her to Islington-^but why she has 
gone to Aldringham beats me. She must 
know that Miss Langworthy lives there, and 
she should know that her lover does not. 
She can't have gone down there to confront 
the woman who, I presume, drove her away 
from her old lodgings. Why did she go ? 
It is the last thing I should have suspected 
her of doing." 

"You arCj of course, sure she has gone 
there ?" inquired his partner. 

" Sure as one can be without going down 
to see. I have ascertained that she drove 
to King's Cross Station, and that a young 
lady in deep mourning, corresponding to 
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her in every respect, took a ticket for that 
place. Yes, I have not much doubt about 
her having gone there." 

Looked upon from Mr. Lightfoot's point 
of view, it did seem strange what had in- 
duced Lettice to betake herself to Aldring- 
ham. Not a whit less puzzled were Col- 
lingham and Reginald* Holbourne, when 
apprised of the fact, and but for Charlie's 
more prudent counsels, Reginald would have 
at once started off in search of her. But 
he yielded at last, and it was finally settled 
that the inquiry should be left to the versa- 
tile Lightfoot, who, upon this occasion, had 
forestalled his rival, Bullock, by some hours 
in his information. The latter was dismiss- 
ed with a handsome douceur j and a diplo- 
matic intimation from Collingham that his 
services were no further required, as they had 
discovered Miss Cheslett's whereabouts from 
other sources. Charlie knew something of 
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the detective's enmity towards Lightfoot, 
and was very careful not to inform him of 
that gentleman's being also engaged in the 
affair. 

" It's been rather an awkward business to 
work out," said Mr. Bullock, " but it's all 
plain sailing now ; and of course, as you've 
heard of the young lady in other ways, it's 
no use my running down to Aldringham. 
Much obliged, sir," and the detective touched 
his hat and departed. 

" It's very strange," said Re^nald, for 
about the twentieth time, as he sat in Char- 
lie's rooms smoking, after the fashion of a 
perfect neophyte in the use of tobacco. 
He consumed his cigars at this time appa- 
rently as much by mastication as by legiti- 
mate smoking, and was wont to chew them, 
and send forth volumes of vapour in a 
fashion held highly indecorous by all vo- 
taries of nicotine. In his present state of 
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feverish excitement, Reginald was scarce 
conscious of what he did. I have heard 
the story of a man, temperate enough in 
his usual way, who, in the excitement of a 
contested election at a meeting of his sup- 
porters, finished a bottle of sherry. In the 
heat of that fiery speechifjdng, he recked 
little what he was doing, and indignantly 
denied that he had swallowed even a glass, 
when laughingly taxed with the perform- 
ance. He was as utterly oblivious of what 
he had done, and as perfectly unaffected 
thereby, as if that decanter had never been 
there. 

Reginald at this time is in a similar strait. 
He eats, smokes, drinks mechanically; in 
his fierce excitement about Lettice he is 
almost unconscious of those commonplace 
functions of life. In the City only does he 
gain any respite ; there the work takes him 
for the time out of himself, and he throws 
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himself iato it with a savage energy and in- 
difference to the quantity, that astonishes his 
compeers, who a few months back reckoned 
him by no means a toiler in the hive — 
view.ed him, indeed, as one whose bread was 
already well buttered, and who was perfectly 
aware of the fact. But a strong passion 
has made and marred many a man. In 
Reginald's case it seems likely to be the 
making of him ; but even Charlie Colling- 
ham looks with some dismay upon his friend's 
worn, haggard countenance. Amusements 
of all kinds — theatres, parties, dinners — Regi- 
nald rejects. He lives but for two things — 
the discovery of Lettice and to push his way 
in the City. Questioned closely by Charlie, 
he admits that he sleeps badly, that he hates 
going to bed, and is ready to leave it as 
soon as may be, that he eats little, but lives 
a good deal upon tobacco and stimulants. 
Contemplating him worrying (there is no 
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Other term for it) the cabana between his lips 
this evening, Charlie comes to the conclusion 
that his friend cannot last much longer on 
his present diet. 

"It's very strange," resumed Reginald, 
dreamily. " I can t conceive what has taken 
Lettice down'to Aldringham." 

" Did she know your people lived there ?" 
inquired his companion. 

*' She might, but it is very doubtful. I 
never said much to her on the subject of my 
relations ; further than that my father was a 
country banker, I don't think she knew any- 
thing about my belongings." 

" Did you know anything of hers ?" asked 
Charlie, slowly. 

"She had none but the old man who 
died, and a brother-in-law long lost sight 
of" 

Do not think that either of the young 
men had overlooked the fact that it was 
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very possible Lettice might have to earn 
her bread, but it never occurred to either of 
them that she could have gone to Aldring- 
ham in pursuit of it. Her last letter nearly 
to Reginald had talked of this probabilityj 
and he had heard nothing that led him to 
believe that Mr. Cheslett had left any money 
behind him ; in fact, Reginald had strong 
reason for thinking that Lettice was in era-^ 
barrassed circumstances. 

" Reginald," said Charlie, " don't think 
that I have behaved badly, because it is not 
altogether my fault, as it happens, but I am 
that brother-in-law." 

" You !" exclaimed Holbourne. " Good 
heavens I you don't mean to say that you 
married Lettice Cheslett's sister I" 

" Her name is not Cheslett ; but I mar- 
ried Lettice's sister. Listen, Regi, and I'll 
tell you the whole story ; don't interrupt me 
till I have done." He rose from his seat as 
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he spoke, leant upon the mantelpiece for a 
few moments, and then commenced : " I 
am fond of a theatre now, but in my Oxford 
days I was wild about the business. I 
belonged to the * Shooting Stars,' and was 
voted by no means bad for an amateur — ^in- 
deed, in my innermost heart I thought that I 
could have made my way, and taken a very 
respectable position in the profession. I 
need scarcely say I don't think so now. 
Well, of course I was always acting, doing 
manager, stage-manager — in short, promot- 
ing amateur theatricals continually. The 
engaging of professional actresses was con- 
stantly left to me. It happened in my early 
days of theatrical devotion that I made the 
acquaintance of Miss Melton; she came 
down from town to assist at some perform- 
ances I took part in at Bigminsthorpe. A 
slight flirtation sprang up between us, and as 
the engaging of ladies time after time was 
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either placed in my hands, or conducted 
under my auspices, I took very good care 
that Miss Melton should be always bespoken. 
Our flirtation deepened and deepened, until 
it got very far beyond flirtation, and we were 
both as much in love as it is well possible 
to be. I was now incessantly running up 
from Oxford to see Lilian Melton. Finally, 
we got engaged to each other, with very un- 
defined views as to what was to come of it. 
She was an actress at an East-end theatre, 
and I an Oxford undergraduate. It did not 
seem probable that our marriage was near at 
hand, and I don't think either Lilian or I 
ever contemplated the solemnization of that 
event until some dim remote period. We 
were both young, dreadfully in love, manag- 
ed to see each other pretty often, and thought 
things altogether were so roseate that we 
were in no particular hurry to break the 
spell that lay over us at the time. 

VOL. III. L 
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"As you know," said Charlie, with a 
faint smile, " there's always a bad fairy — 
an unpropitiated magician or affronted sprite 
mixed up in all youthful love tales. Well, 
some one of these brought the deluge upon 
our heads in the shape of Sir John. He was 
furnished with what I deemed at the time a 
most calumnious version of my love affair. 
He interfered in his most despotical manner, 
stigmatised me as a fool, and poor Lilian as 
something much worse. I won't allude fur- 
ther to the foul charge he brought against 
her, beyond mentioning that months after- 
wards I found out that there was a Miss 
Melton of the West-end as well as the East 
— ^that the former drove exceedingly pretty 
ponies in the Park, and enjoyed a reputation 
by no means doubtful, and that I firmly be- 
lieve my father confounded her with my 
aflSanced bride. 

" My temper is somewhat like my father's. 
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I was furious at his autocratic commands to 
myself — I was still more indignant at the 
scandalous terms in which he spoke of Li- 
lian. . My answer was couched in language 
by no means conciliatory. A short but 
violent, correspondence ensued. Finally, 
Sir John informed me that if I presumed to 
contract this marriage, he discarded me from 
that time, that he would hold communica- 
tion with me neither by word nor letter, that 
not a shilling he could alienate from me 
should ever be mine, that he should forbid 
me to set foot in Churton, and that any ser- 
vant who connived at my doing so would 
be instantly discharged." 

Charlie paused for a moment and gazed 
keenly at his auditor. No need to ask if 
Holbourne was interested. His blue eyes 
were riveted on his companion s face. 

" I am not of the kind," continued Colling- 
ham, . " that bow meekly to such arbitrarj'' 

l2 
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« 

decisions. I was very much in love, and 
frantic with indignation at the unjust asper- 

« 

sions cast upon Lilian. My answer was 
curt. I informed him that I should forward 
a copy of the certificate of my marriage to 
him within a fortnight^ and I did. With 
that one exception, at the ball, I have 
never seen my father since, nor has but one 
letter ever passed between us. So sore was 
I with him and the world generally, that 
when my poor wife was taken from me 
some months afterwards, I took especial 
precautions to prevent the intelligence reach* 
ing Sir John's ear^." 

" But how came it," inquired Reginald, 
eagerly, "that you so totally lost sight of 
Lettice ?" 

" That is easily explained," replied Charlie. 
" If old Cheslett never strenuously opposed, 
he at all events never cordially approved 
my marriage with his grand-daughter. He 
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knew I had quarrelled with my father, he 
knew that my private means were very 
moderate — a bare three hundred a year, 
that I inherited on coming of age from my 
mother, consequently I represented a needy 
man. Now the old gentleman, it has 
always been my belief, was much better off 
than he affected to be. I fancy his son-in- 
law, John Melton, a scapegrace doctor, 
from all I have been able to pick up, tugged 
hard at his purse-strings during his brief 
existence. The old man was at heart a 
miser, and he was terribly apprehensive that 
I should prove a similar blood-sucker. I 
never asked him for a shilling, but during 
my wife's lifetime I. don't believe he ever 
saw me without dreading that I should 
apply to him for money. He knew I must 
be hard put to it to get along ; and Lilian's 
father had taught him that in such case he 
was likely to be urgently appealed to. He 
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eschewed all his relations from similar 
reasons. While my wife lived, it was im- 
possible to conceal his residence from us, 
though I think he never saw me without a 
shudder of apprehension on that point. But 
no sooner was she dead, than he abruptly 
left his old lodgings, and where he went I 
never guessed, until you told me your story. 
I have no doubt he purposely cut off all 
clue to his abode, from that shadowv sus- 
pidon that I might at some time prove im- 
portunate, and clamour for assistance," 

*'Then you don't think Lettice is left 
destitute ?" 

" I can't sav about that, but I have no 
doubt her grandfather has left money behind 
him. Whether to her or not, is an open 
question; but one would think, if he made a 
will at all, that she would most likely, 
benefit. Those papers, poor child, she com- 
plained to you that she could not under- 
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stand, would probably prove simple of com- 
prehension to a man of business." 

They both remained silent for some 
minutes. Reginald was lost in meditation 
on his friend's story. It was so odd, he 
thought, that Charlie should have known 
all about these people so long. At last he 
said abruptly, 

" Then if you had chanced to meet Let- 
tice that time you came to my rooms before 
the Aldringham ball, you would have recog- 
nised her ?" 

'* Most likely. At all events, she would 
certainly have known me. They were living 
there then, I suppose ?" 

'* Oh, yes, though I didn't know them at 
that time. By the way, what was Cheslett ?" 

" An actor, but not a very distinguished 
, one. His speciality was stage management. 
He was of the old school, and terribly ad- 
verse to much outlay on scenery or dresses. 
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They did not lie altogether in his control, or 
there would have been slight expense gone 
to in that respect. He used to drive dra- 
matic authors wild by his objections to the 
outlay necessary for the production of their 
effects. A sensational drama of the present 
day he would probably have pronounced 
ruinous^ even if practicable, to place on the 
boards. Runs of a hundred nights were be- 
fore his time, and what stage machinery is 
capable of at present not even dreamt of" 

" It is queer," remarked Holboume, at 
length, **that you should turn out to be 
LetticeV brother-in-law, and, what's more, I 
fancy her nearest relative to boot." 

*^ Probably ; but I must get to work again. 
That," he said, pointing vaguely to some 
\()09e manuscript upon his desk, '^ must be 
finifhed before I go to bed. If you hear 
me spoken of as a married man in future, 
you know now how much of truth is cour 
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tained in the assertion. If, in consequence 
of my relations with your sister, you feel it 
imperative qa some occasion to deny the 
fact, I would prefer your confining yourself 
simply to the denial, and not going into 
explanation concerning it without consulting 
me. But I have no wish to bind you to 
this, remember, should you deem the narra- 
tion of the whole story a necessity." 

Reginald nodded good night, and strode 
off in the direction of his rooms, in a more 
jubilant frame of mind than he bad known 
for some weeks. 
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AN ELOPEMENT. 



11 riSS LANGWORTHY has resumed her 
-*-▼-■- pet rdle^ meanwhile, of martyred 
innocence, with all conceivable gusto. Young 
ladies, when jilted, as a rule rather emulate 
the stoicism of the Indians, wear a stiff upper 
lip, and strive to conceal their sufferings. 
To make parade of woe on such occasion 
would be generally stigmatized by the sex 
as showing a great want of proper spirit. 
But Miss Langworthy had not much rever- 
ence for her sisters' theories in such cases. 
She at all events played her own game with 
most contemptuous disregard of the con- 
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veutionalities. She took care that Aldring- 
ham should be informed of how shamefully 
she had been thrown over by her cousin. 
She affected even sombre raiment. Her 
manner and voice were subdued. Aldring- 
haiii society, in little more than a week, was 
in sympathetic rapport with Miss Lang- 
worthy, and regarded Reginald Holbourne 
as An abandoned profligate. 

'' How beautifully she takes it, poor thing ! 
though it is easy to see how her heart is 
wrung by such shameful desertion," chorus- 
sed the ladies. 

" Got himself into a deuce of a mess with 
some girl or other," muttered the men. 
"Had to break with his cousin, or this other 
vowed she would bring an action for breach 
of promise at once, and no nonsense about 

itr 

" Worse than that, sir, a deal," remarked 
that lugubrious leaven of quidnuncs v?ith 
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which all society is tinged. They sel- 
dom commit themselves to more than such 
indefinite accusation, but they waggle their 
malevolent old heads, and maunder on: " It's 

not for them to sav. What has come to 

•/ 

their ears perhaps, after all, may never leak 
out. They are not ill-natured, and trust it 
may not, if only for his father's sake." More 
detrimental to an assailed character, by far, 
these vapoury insinuations, than most scan- 
dalous accusations directly alleged. 

All this brought but slight relief to bonnie 
Grace Holbourne. If she was spared fur- 
ther stories of her lover's wrong-doing, it 
was only to hear garbled reports of her 
brother's offending. She had ascertained 
without doubt from her father that Regi- 
nald's engagement with Marion was at an 
end,^ but beyond an intimation that her 
brother had behaved badly and contemplated 
behaving worse, Grace knew nothing. That 
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his plighted troth to his cousin was a mistake 
had loDg been visible to her; but that 
Marion should make this display of acutely 
feeling the severance of that tie puzzled 
her much. She knew perfectly well that 
Miss Langworthy cared nothing about her 
brother; she thought over that affair of 
Robert CoUingham's, and felt perfectly 
assured that her cousin would have said yes 
had the chance been vouchsafed her. And 
inwardly Grace thought what a deal of 
annoyance it would have spared her and 
Reginald if Robert CoUingham had but 
knelt at her cousin's feet instead of her 
own. 

Miss Langworthy, meanwhile, seems de- 
termined on mourning this dead love ; dead, 
ay, how far back on both sides 1 — and she 
enacts the part to^ perfection. In her as- 
sumed sadness she contrives to throw a 
gloom over the whole house; she pleads 
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want of spirits to whatever her uncle may 
propose in the way of entertainment, and 
Bticceeds in enveloping both him and Grace 
in her own mock mourning. 

The banker waxes fretful and irritable 
under this treatment ; he puts his discomfort 
all down to the perversity of his self-willed 
children ; he snubs his daughter and pets his 
niece, and imitating Sir John, whom he 
much reveres, desires Reginald's name may 
not be mentioned in his presence. This 
edict is fulminated with considerable ner- 
vous trepidation and much flourishing of the 
eye-glass. Grace takes up the cudgels for 
her brother with considerable spirit, but is 
peremptorily put down, and informed that 
her own conduct is pretty nearly as unduti- 
ful. Marion, while gently deprecating the 
sentence, dexterously fans the flame of Mr. 
Holbourne's wrath. 

" Pray, pray don't be hard on Reginald, 
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uncle," she said in her most mellifluous 
tones. " He has not treated me very well ; 
never mind that — I can bear my own 
troubles ; but I should be loth to hear you 
threaten him with punishment on my ac- 
count. I loved him well while he would 
let me, and am but justly punished for not 
insisting that your consent should have been 
asked to our engagement in the first 
instance." 

Mr. Holbourne only stormed the more. 
Persecution of the offender seemed like the 
dispensing of simple justice. The banker 
hardened his heart against his children, and 
felt that he approximated to his pet model, 
Sir John Collingham, the more he stifled 
his natural feelings. 

But Mr. Holbourne was very uneasy in 
his new character. He had always been a 
most indulgent parent, and was of naturally 
warm affections; he was essentially a do- 
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mestic, home-loving man, and the discomfort 
of his hearth weighed heavily on his soul. It 
was all very well for Sir John, a man of 
iron will and granite disposition, to curse 
and cast off a son who had disobeyed him ; 
but the bankers temperament was no 
tougher than cheese. He carried his family 
troubles about with him ; he began to falter 
in his pompous assurance ; he had let slip 
one or two opportunities of airing his elo- 
quence of late; the gold eye-glass waxed 
feeble in its domineering flourishes ; in short, 
to close observers it became evident that the 
banker was uneasy in his mind. The gos- 
siping little town began to take note of all 
these things. The disgraceful conduct of 
his son served to explain the change in Mr. 
Holbourne's demeanour for a little, but ere 
long Aldringham began to whisper, with 
bated breath, of disastrous speculations. It 
is well in such places to announce publicly 
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when your liver should be out of order, lest 
observations detrimental to your solvency 
or moral character should gain ground con- 
sequent on your depression of spirits. 

There was no reason from which to de- 
duce this last rumour, further than that Mr. 
Holbourne seemed out of sorts. But to be 
suspected of embarrassment is a cruel strain 
upon any bank. More than one perfectly 
sound business has collapsed under the upas 
tree of suspicion. They are not all card 
houses that go down in a commercial hurri- 
cane. Goodly and substantial traders get 
sometimes engulfed in the storm. The 
reckless speculators originate the malstrom, 
but it sucks down a good many whose houses 
were built upon its banks, though ever so 
substantially. Holbourne & Co. experience 
an awkward time of it, due solely, when 
traced to first causes, to Miss Langworthy's 
clever impersonation of Ariadne. 

VOL. III. M 
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Things weigh heavily on Grace at this time. 
She cannot disgoise from herself that her 
&ther is worn, worried, and anxious. He is 
shorter than ever with her, and replies quite 
snappishly to her inquiries about his health, 
&c. ; such confidences as he may choose to 
bestow are reserved for Marion. Grace 
feels sadly that her cousin has taken her 
. place. She could bear it better did she not 
so thoroughly comprehend the falsity of 
Marion's character. Powerless though she 
is to counteract them, she begins to see 
through many of Miss Langworthy's designs, 
though what her object is in thus ostentati- 
ously wearing the willow, still puzzles Grace 
amazingly. What a mockery it is, no one 
knows better than Miss Holbourne. 

Sadly one afternoon Grace puts on her 
hat and slips out for a walk. Aldringham 
society she has rather eschewed of late — 
the girl is sick at heart of listening to calum- 
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nies on her lover, or feeling her ears tingle 
as she catches some fresh slander about her 
brother. She makes her way as shortly as 
possible to the outskirts of the town, and pro- 
poses to herself a good stretch in the country. 
But ere she clears the houses, Grace becomes 
conscious that her footsteps are dogged. 
She has no idea by whom, and does not like 
to look round ; nevertheless, she feels in- 
stinctively that a man is following her. She 
is not alarmed in the least, although she 
certainly feels some annoyance. It will cur- 
tail her walk for one thing, as she has no 
fancy for going into the country thus attend- 
ed — more especially as she has not achieved 
a good look at her follower. Having just 
cleared the houses. Miss Holbourne turns 
sharply round, and in ten paces confronts her 
unlicensed attendant. 

A tall, good-looking man she thinks, as 
she steals a glance at him from beneath her 

m2 
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eye-lashes, and essays to pass him. But the 
gentleman in question deliberately bars her 
path, and raising his hat, exclaims : 

" I must ask pardon, Miss Holbourne, for 
delaying you, but it is my fate once more to 
prove your postman. You drove a hard 
bargain for the last letter I brought you. I 
have one now for you, postage paid." 

Grace lifted her eyes, and at once recog- 
nised her tormentor of the fancy fair. 

'* Mr. Donaldson ! I know all about you 
now, though I didn't then," and Grace 
frankly extended her hand — " I know you 
are one of Charlie's dearest friends." 

'* First let me present my credentials," 
replied the dramatist, as he handed her a 
letter ; " and then, if you do not mind ex- 
tending your walk, I have a further message 
for you." 

Grace turned about directly, and the two 
paced on for a few moments in silence. 
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" It would make my mission much easier, 
Miss Holbourne, if you would first read 
your letter. My only desire — my only 
errand here is to serve both you and Char- 
lie. You will see what he says — I can tell 
you afterwards what I am further commis- 
sioned to say. Let us stroll quietly on 
while you master the contents of that 
epistle. Don't trouble yourself about speak- 
ing to me till 3^ou feel inclined." 

Slowly the pair sauntered on, Grace ab- 
sorbed in her letter, her companion some- 
what amused at the idea of assisting in a 
genuine comedy of real life — a subject on 
which his brains had been so often exer- 
cised. 

Charlie's letter was honest and straight- 
forward. He somewhat deprecated the 
step he was urging her to take, biit he 
argued there was no help for it. " As 
things stand, Gracie, there is no prospect of 
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my ever being welcomed as wooer of yours. 
Home, I know, must be most distasteful to 
you ; you have been, ousted from your 
proper place, and Marion L^ngworthy has 
been set over your head. It is impossible 
to contend with her influence over your 
father at present. We can but trust to 
time to open his eyes. Have you* courage, 
dearest — have you confidence enough in me 
to give yourself to me at once ? I can find 
you a home, if not so luxurious as that 
which you will discard, at all events a hap- 
pier one. Were your father untrammelled 
— were his eyes not blinded — I would wait 
patiently for better times ; but while Miss 
Langworthy reigns at Aldringham, I see no 
prospect of a change in our favour. I had 
scarce ventured to urge you to this step, 
had it not your brother's approval. He 
knows all, Gracie, and I have his warrant 
for saying he will receive and take care of 
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you till our marriage takes place. Think 
over it well, darling. If you can but make 
lip your mind to it, I am sure it will prove 
best for both of us. You* will shrink, per- 
haps, at the idea of elopement, but remem- 
ber your brother will meet you in London, 
and that our wedding will be sanctioned at 
all events by him." 

There were at least a couple of pages 
more special pleading, winding up with an 
intimation that the bearer was fully conver- 
sant with the outlines of the case, and that 
unlimited trust might be reposed in him. 
Miss Holbourne coloured deeply as, after 
the perusal of her letter, she turned to her 
companion, and remarked, with no little 
asperity, 

"I presume this eflFiision was submitted 
to your judgment before it was closed?" 

"Minel Excuse me. Miss Holbourne; 
in the delicate situation in which I stand 
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with respect to you at present I can afford 
no mistakes. That you are engaged to my 
most intimate friend against the approval of 
your father, I am, of course, aware — also 
that you are forbidden to receive his letters ; 
I undertook, at his desire, to give you that, 
and further promised to do your bidding 
after you had read it." 

'^ Forgive me !" cried Grace ; " but I am 
so bewildered, I scarce knoW whom to trust, 
or what to do." 

"Don't think me presumptuous or in- 
trusive," returned Donaldson, quietly, " but. 
Miss Holbourne, I have known Charlie for 
years, and you may trust him. I have seen 
him hardly tried, and never knew him fail. 
What he may have urged you to do, I don't 
know, though perhaps I may guess. As I 
have already said, I am only here to do your 
bidding. I am a stranger to you, but, be- 
lieve me, you will have no cause to regrQt 
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such confidence as you may please to bestow 
upon me." 

For a few minutes they walked on in 
silence. At last Grace said abruptly, 

"When do you return to town, Mr. 
Donaldson ?" 

" When I have your permission. Unless 
you conceive my stay can be of benefit to 
you, I shall leave by the mid-day train to- 
morrow. But, as I said before, I have 
come here to be of use to you, if I can." 

" Listen 1" exclaimed Miss Holbourne, 
eagerly, " I can give you no answer now. 
You doubtless form some idea of what it is 
Tjiat Charlie has asked me to do. It is no 
light step that he calls upon me to take. I 
must have time to think over it. But I will 
let you know to-morrow morning. You 
are staying at * The George,' I suppose ? I 
dare not send you a note there ; but if I pass 
the door between eleven and twelve, don't 
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leave Aldringhani till the six o clock train. 
If you don't see me, your mission is ended ; 
if you do, consider that you have charge of 
me to town. Now please continue your 
walk a little* further. If we were seen 
together, Aldringham would have a restless 
night consequent upon the consideration of 
ray case. Good-bye, Mr. Donaldson," con- 
tinued Grace, as she extended her hand. 
" I thank you for what you have already 
done, and gratefully acknowledge the kind- 
ness which has induced you to devote so 
much time to my service. Charlie must 
teach me how best to repay you." And, 
with a graceful reverence. Miss Holbourne 
turned homewards. 

The dramatist, having struggled through 
the dire dinner characteristic of a country 
inn, betook himself to the study of life in 
the local billiard-room. As he listened lan- 
guidly to the rapid chaff and converse of 
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the choice spirits of Aldringham, he recog- 
nised woefull}' that friendship had its duties. 
Consumed with weariness, while the clock 
still asserted that it was but half-past ten, 
he thought ferociously over those malignant 
irreclaimable liars who had written about 
taking their ease at an inn. 

However, there's a conclusion to all things. 
Evenings at country inns have an end, and 
at last Donaldson sought his pillow. At 
eleven he was lounging on the steps with 
a cigar between his lips ; at about half-past 
he saw Miss Holboume approaching. She 
raised her veil as she drew near, so as to 
thoroughly expose her face, although she 
never once glanced at the door of the 
hotel. She passed rapidly, and although he 
remained there some time longer, he saw 
her no more. Still his instructions were 
now clear, and after passing what seemed a 
nearly interminable day, Donaldson, at a 
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quarter to six, betook himself to the station. 
He had not to wait long before he espied 
Miss Holbourne walking on to the platform, 
with a small travelling-bag in her hand. 
She passed him close, favoured him with a 
significant glance, deposited her bag upon 
one of the seats, and then betook herself to 
the book-stall, where she commenced turn- 
ing over the periodicals. There Donaldson 
at once joined her. A slip of paper flut- 
tered from her fingers in front of him. " Do 
what I ask you," she whispered nervously ; 
and^ dropping her veil, she disappeared 
quickly into the ladies' waiting-room. 

Donaldson glanced over the slip of paper. 
The instructions were clear and brief : 

" Take me a ticket for town — ^put my bag 
into a carriage, and reserve a seat for me. 
Stand outside the door so that I may know 
into which carriage to get. I shall join you 
at the last moment. I am afraid of seeing 
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somebody I know. Telegraph to my bro- 
ther to meet me." 

As for the telegraphing, that had been^ 
done hours ago. Shortly after Miss 
Holbourne had passed the steps of the- 
^* George," Donaldson had sent off a message 
to Charlie, to meet the nine train at King's 
Cross, and bring Reginald Holbourne with 
him. He pounced at once upon the bag, 
procured a couple of tickets, and on the 
arrival of the train, lounged carelessly in 
front of the carriage he had selected. As 
the bell rang, Grace, closely veiled, emerg- 
ed from the waiting-room, passed quickly 
across the platform, and jumped in without 
speaking. 

* A shrill whistle, and the train glided from 
the station. Miss Holbourne's elopement 
was a thing accomplished. 

" Anew experience this altogether,'' mus- 
ed the dramatist, "running away with a 
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young lady to oblige a friend. Levanting 
with another man's JiancSe in consonance with 
his own instructions. I trust Charlie and 
Holbourne will be there to meet us, or the 
situation will become farcical as far as I am 
concerned, although, poor girl, she would 
scarcely appreciate the absurdity of her 
position." 

With the exception of a sleepy old gentle- 
man, they had the carriage to themselves, 
but Grace was evidently too much agitated 
for conversation. 

"You are very kind, Mr. Donaldson," 
she replied, in answer to some commonplace 
remark that he had made, "but I am too 
uervous to talk. Pray excuse me." 

And so they travelled on ^ in silence to- 
wards London. 

As they neared their destination, Grace 
became more and more troubled in her 
mind. She knew well how so bold a step 
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as she had taken would be commented on 
when it became known to Aldringham. 
She almost dreaded to meet her lover for 
fear he should hold her in less esteem for 
yielding to his urgent entreaties. She shrank 
back in her place as the train swept into the 
terminus, and seemed to derive but little con- 
solation when her escort informed her that he 
saw both CoUingham and her brother await- 
ing them on the platform. It was with jealous 
eyes she scanned Charlie as he advanced to 
greet her, to gather, if she could, whether he 
regarded her more lightly for her rashness. 
But his manner did much to re-assure her. 

"lean never thank you suflSciently, Grace," 

» 

he whispered gravely, " for this great proof 
of your trust in me. I will say no more 
now, for you are doubtless worried and tired 
with all the anxiety this step has cost you. 
The sooner Reginald can get you home the 
better." And beyond a warm pressure of the 
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hand as she drove off with her brother, 
Charlie's welcome was made. 

It may sound slight greeting to a girl whom 
he had induced to leave her home for his 
sake, but in her present mood Grace appre- 
ciated it far more highly than had it been 
warmer. It showed she had not lost her 
place ill his esteem, and she was far more 
anxious about that just now than about what 
hold she might have of his heart. She felt 
secure of the latter, but concerning the for- 
mer she had been distracted with nervous mis- 
givings — uncalled-for though they might be. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MR. UGHTFOOT BECOMES EXACTING. 

TT is open to question whether Aldring- 
*- ham had ever tasted the full flavour of 
scandal until the day that succeeded Miss 
Holbourne's elopement High-flavoured 
gossip they were accustomed to — sad stories 
had gone around about many of their citi- 
zens, and Aldringham, with untiring tongue 
and bated breath, had uttered never-ending 
commentaries on these miserable back- 
sliders. But here was a young lady, whose 
personal attractions and winning manners 
had naturally made as many foes as friends, 
who had taken the desperate step of leaving 

VOL. III. N 
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her father's roof without his knowledge or 
sanction. Aldringham wept over her, but 
declared, itself not astonished. 

I have always held that most of our 
nursery ballads are allegorical. That famous 
one commencing, ^' Sing a song of sixpence, 
a pocket full of rye," is undoubtedly so — 
rye, by the way, an evidently mistaken 
spelling of wry. It, of course, refers to a 
suspected scandalous story, of which the thin 
crust of propriety has not as yet been 
shivered — "And when the pie was open 
the birds began to sing," the veil is rent, and 
the tongues of the public are at length 
loosened — " And was not that a pretty dish 
to set before the king ?" — that is to say, was 
not this a pretty case to bring to the notice 
of the constituted authorities. 

Well, the pie was open, and the birds 
were singing in Aldringham at a great rate, 
albeit somewhat in the dark as to how Miss 
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Holbourne had fled. Thanks to the pre- 
cautions she had taken at the station, no 
one had seen or guessed her departure 
thence. The 'booking-clerk was quite posi- 
tive he had issued no ticket to Miss Hoi- 
bourne ; a porter had been found who cer- 
tainly did recollect seeing her at the station 
that evening, but no one was found to 
testify to her departure by the train. These 
inquiries were instituted by Aldringham 
generally, with a view to assuaging its curi- 
osity on the subject. 

As for the banker, he knew all there was 
to tell that very evening. Grace had left a 
note behind her imploring her father's for- 
giveness, declaring that it was beyond her 
strength to break her troth and give up 
Charlie CoUingham ; yet still vehemently 
asserting that nothing should have induced 
her to take so extreme a step, had not 
Marion stepped between her and himself. 

n2 
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"She stands, father, between you and 
your children. Re^nald and I both feel 
we are powerless to contend against her 
malignant influence. How persistently she 
has made home miserable to me, I cannot 
describe. It is not easy to do so. I can 
allege nothing against her ; and yet I know 
that my lightest word was watched, 
weighed, and, in many cases, twisted inge- 
niously to my disadvantage. She has your 
ear, father, which your children have lost. 
When her tongue sings our praises distrust 
her most, for, be assured, you will think 
worse of us afterwards than you do now. At 
present she triumphs, but I trust the time 
may come when you will acknowledge that 
my conduct was not without excuse. Your 
ever loving daughter, 

" Gbacib." 

Miss Holbourne's absence had first become 
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apparent at dinner-time, some two hours 
after she had left the house. The note 
reached her father's hands within twenty 
minutes of the discovery. Thouo^h she did 
not exactly say that she was going to her 
brother's, she explained that she should be 
at all events under his protection, so that 
Mr. Holbourne was absolved from any great 
anxiety on her account. To say that he was 
not grievously perturbed at the flight of his 
daughter would be to wrong him much. 
He was wondrous silent at dinner. He in- 
formed Marion curtly that her cousin had 
gone suddenly to town without asking his 
sanction, and that Reginald was to take care 
of her. Miss Langworthy angled throughout 
the meal, with most praiseworthy persever- 
ance, for a sight of Grace's note ; but her 
uncle failed to take the hint, and retired 
abruptly to his study when dinner was con- 
cluded. 
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Marion, meanwhile, mused considerably 
over this new phase of affairs. She was not 
altogether unprepared for it — indeed had 
* exerted herself not a little to bring it about ; 
but Grace's flight had rather taken her by sur- 
prise. It was exactly what she had hoped to 
compass, but she had intended to be a good 
deal more behind the scenes regarding that 
elopement when it should occur than she 
was at present. Had she as yet anticipated 
such a move on her cousin's part, she would 
have exercised more vigilance concerning 
her. She would not have lifted a finger to 
prevent it, but she would have been at some 
pains to obtain sight of such missive as Grace 
might leave behind her, in explanation of 
the step she had taken. Had that letter 
reached Marion's fingers, it had never 
gained Mr. Holboume's. Miss Langworthy 
is not a little discomposed that she has so 
far failed to get a sight of that epistle. 
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True, she is left entire mistress of her uncle's 
house — the position she was aiming at — but 
those last words of her cousin's might con* 
tain facts that needed prompt refutation. 
She must see that letter, if possible ; she felt 
that she had to .confront an unknown danger 
till she was aware of its contents. The 
banker was evidently strongly moved by the 
whole business, and Miss Langworthy 
deemed that she might encounter stormy 
weather before long in the prosecution of 
her nefarious designs. 

Marion was not a whit dismayed by the 
idea. Intrigue was to her as the air she 
breathed ; she rose in spirit to the difficulties 
of the moment ; the more imminent the dis- 
solution of her fine-spun diplomacy, the 
more industrious was she in repairing the 
rents thereof — the quicker in improvising 
fresh schemes iu support of it — ^the more 
daring in her manoBuvres to baffle such 
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attacks. Bat a Nemesis she wots not of as 
yet is already threatening her — ^a ravening 
spirit that she has herself evoked — ^a horse- 
leech to which she voluntarily stretched 
forth her hand — a slave vrith a thirst for 
gold insatiable, and a most accurate estimate 
of how much she is within his power— a 
spirit she has been bold enough to raise, but 
will find somewhat difficult to lay. When 
Miss Langworthy was rash enough to sign 
that bill which Mr. Lightfoot had the au- 
dacity to send her, she delivered herself 
utterly into his hands. 

Mr. Holbourne, in his study, sits moody 
and dejected, his daughters letter still 
clasped between his fingers. He was out of 
spirits before. The run on the bank conse- 
quent on Aldringham gossip had irritated 
him. Though nothing more than the firm 
could easily meet, it had chafed him to be 
even suspected of insolvency. His quarrel 
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with his son had rankled far more in his 
mind than he cared to admit. Now came 
the flight of his daughter, and the banker 
knew well that would be the talk of the 
town next day. He thought a good deal 
over Grace's letter. He loved his children 
dearly. Was her accusation true, that he 
had allowed his niece to come between him 
and them ? He turned this over and over 
again in his mind, and still he could arrive 
at no conclusion. Still there was the hard 
&ict that at this moment he stood divided 
from them. In what manner had he for- 
feited his claim to their obedience? On 
this count Mr. Holbourne most thoroughly 
absolved himself. If a father had not the 
right to step between his child and an im- 
prudent marriage, what right of interference 
with his children did he possess ? And yet 
Mr. Holbourne argued that was the sole 
tyranny that either his son or daughter 
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could lay to his charge. And who, in a 
worldly point of view, could say that he was 
not justified in interposing in both cases ? 

Still, as the banker reflected how entirely 
he had yielded the management of his house- 
hold to Miss Langworthy, he could but ac- 
knowledge, with a slight tinge of reproach, 
that he had given his daughter some cause 
for feminine jealousy. The guidance of his 
establishment was hers by right ; but surely 
that was not sufficient cause to justify a 
daughter in withdrawing herself from her 
father's protection. He utterly failed to com- 
prehend Grace's letter.- He 'did not un- 
derstand her passionate denunciation of her 
cousin. He deemed her hurt because the 
keys were not in her keeping. He never 
thought her heart might be sore at seeing 
Marion preferred to a confidence from which 
she was excluded. Finally, Mr. Holboume 
rose, and wended his way to his chamber, 
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sad, but self-acquitted. Like Lear, he suf- 
fered from the misconduct of his unduteous 
progeny. 

The next morning's post brought a slight 
shiver to Marion, as she recognized the well- 
known handwriting of that secret agent of 
hers, Mr. Lightfoot. Business, he said, had 
brought him unexpectedly to Aldringham. 
It was necessary that he should see Miss 
Langworthy on the subject of that bill she 
had given him a short time back, as it was 
just due. He had also important informa- 
tion to communicate concerning Lettice 
Cheslett. Would Miss Langworthy grant 
him an interview? He would be at the 
first milestone on the Thrapstohe road at 
four that afternoon, in hope that Miss Lang- 
worthy might condescend to be there also. 

He was her Old Man of the Sea. Marion's 
heart turned sick as she felt intuitively that 
she should never succeed in shaking him off. 
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Fifty pounds was the ainoant of that liability, 
and Miss Langworthy reflected with a sigh 
that she was no more the possessor of that 
sum than when she signed that evil bit of 
paper two months ago. What would happen 
if she didn't pay, Marion had no idea. She 
had, however, a hazy idea that there would 
be an exposk of some sort, and that conse- 
quently it was a thing which it behoved her 
to arrange somehow. So, a little before 
four. Miss Langworthy took her hat and 
walked out upon the Thrapstone road. As 
she neared her tryst, Mr. Lightfoot rose 
from the milestone on which he was seat- 
ed, and with prompt alacrity advanced to 
meet her. 

" Well, sir/' exclaimed Marion haughtily, 
as he raised his bat, '' I have attended at your 
bidding. I presume money is your object. 
You may as well know at once that I have 
none." 
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" So commonplace an occurrence, as far 
as regards my experience of humanity, Miss 
Langworthy, that you can scarcely expect 
me to affect surprise at your announcement. 
But you have hit the truth, with your accus- 
tomed perspicuity. Money is my object, — 
money I must have." 

" But I tell you I have none I" 

" Exactly. When we have no money, the 
next thing to consider is what we have that 
represents money," replied the unabashed 
Lightfoot 

" You mean, have I jewels, or anything 
of that description? Whether I have or not, 
I have no intention of parting with them," 
said Marion curtly. 

" She has jewelry," thought the adven- 
turer. "You are quick of understanding. 
Miss Langworthy," he continued deferently. 
" Will you allow me to observe that an ac- 
cepted bill of yours is just due, and requires 
taking up." 
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"H6wifl faa, sir?" 

" I should be afraid there would be ud- 
pleasantnesf). My friend, Mr. Hartz, who 
negotiated it, is an inestimable mau, but 
somewhat rigorous about business matters. 
In short, Miss Langworthy, he'd sell up bis 
first-born if he omitted to meet his bill 
when due." 

*' And supposing I let things take their 
course ?" inquired Marion. 

" I should be afraid your arrest for debt 
would be the speedy consequence. But if 
you don't like to part with your jewels, yoa 
hare stQI your name, which represents 
money." 

" I don't understand yon." 

" If Miss Langworthy will attach her 
name to this," replied Lightfoot, producing 
an oblong strip of paper, " it will enable me 
to quash the bill now falling due, and also 
to discharge her debt to me regarding ex- 
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penses incurred in tradng Lattice Cheslett." 

*^ You have found her, then 1 Where is 
she ?" died Marion eagerly. 

** Sign, and you shall know," retorted the 
tempter, as he produced pen and ink from 
his pocket. 

Miss Langworthy took the slip of paper 
and gazed at it for a moment. 

"Why, this is for one hundred 1" she ex- 
claimed. 

" Yes ; interest and expenses of renewal ; 
recompense to self in re matter of Lettice 
Cheslett ; it couldn't be well less." 

"I'll never sign itl" cried Marion indig- 
nantly. 

" It must be as you like, but as sure as 
you stand there, old Hartz will cause your 
arrest the first time your foot crosses the 
threshold after Sunday next." 

Miss Langworthy paused. She felt she 
was in the toils. She was powerless to resist 
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the merciless pressure put upon her. To be 
arrested for debt in Aldringham I it was not 
to be thought of. Three months more and 
her ascendancy over her uncle might be so 
complete that she could compass this sum 
upon some pretext — ay, even if she admit- 
ted culpable extravagance. Besides, it was 
necessary that she should know what had 
become of that Cheslett girL 

Her mind was made up. 

" Give it me," she said, " I will sign ;" 
and in another second Marion's autograph 
figured at the foot of that ominous piece of 
paper. "Now what of Lettice Cheslett?" 
she ejaculated fiercely, as she handed back 
the bill to her companion. 

" She is living at Sir John Collinghams, 
Churton Park," replied Lightfoot deliberate- 
ly, " and has been there nearly a month." 

'^ At Churton 1" gasped Miss Langworthy. 
" You are sure ?" 
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" Perfectly so," he replied, as he eyed her 
narrowly. ''Have you any further commands 
for me ?" 

" No," said Marion in a low voice, as she 
turned abruptly on her heel and walked 
rapidly back to the town. 

" Not a woman of business, " muttered 
Mr. Lightfoot, "or she would have insisted on 
having the first bill back. As it is, I shall 
renew that, if possible, and negotiate this. If 
it comes to the worst, and she has no jewels 
to speak of to meet 'em with, her uncle's s4fe 
to settle it sooner than have a blow up in 
the papers. If old Hartz isn't too hungry 
for his money, she ought to be worth about 
as much more. Anyway I can't be touched, 
and we must take such windfalls as come in 
our way. It strikes me she had fair infor- 
mation for her money to-day, judging from 
the way she took it." 

" Lettice Cheslett at Churton !" muttered 

VOL. III. b 
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Marion, as, wrapping her shawl close about 
her, she walked swiftly homeward. '* I had 
a presentiment, when I saw that girl in Baker 
Street, she was my evil destiny. I deemed 
I crushed her beneath my feet, that I swept 
her from my path that afternoon. Now she 
confronts me again. It is odd I have not 
heard of her sooner, if she is established in 
Churton 1 Stay, now I think of it, Grace did 
say something, a week or two back, of some 
girl that had come down as companion to 
Sylla Collingham, but who was immediately 
struck down with fever, and seemed as if she 
would hardly get through it. Can that be 
Lettice ? It must be. I don't think she can 
work me much harm. Yet Reginald is sure 
to hear of her being at Churton from his 
sister. Still as long as she does not identify 
me with her visitor in Baker Street, no harm 
can come of it. Fortunately I seldom 
trouble Churton, so that my eschewing it for 
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the next couple of months, will not give oc- 
casion for remark. I can't see that she can 
work me woe in any shape, still I do wish 
she was a hundred miles awayl" With 
which last reflection, Marion rang at her 
uncle's house. 

That Miss Cheslett was going under another 
name in Sir John's family. Miss Langworthy 
was of course as yet unaware. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN IRREGULAR WEDDING. 

"TTTHO is this, Reginald r inquired 
* • Grace, as she gazed inquisitively at 
a photograph that, mounted in a stand, held 
a conspicuous place on her brother's writing- 
table. It was the morning after her flight, 
and the girl was fluttering nervously 
about the sitting-room, too ill at ease at pre- 
sent to rest quiet. For though Miss Hol- 
boume had hardened her heart to the ex- 
tent of running away to get married, she 
suffered sore twinges of apprehension that 
she had behaved very badly to her father, 
and that her character was likely to be hard- 
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ly dealt with by the gossiping tongues she 
had left behind her. 

" That ?" rejoined her brother, somewhat 
moodily — " nobody you ever saw ; but she 
will be your sister, Grace, I hope, some 
day." 

"I don't know — I can't help thinking I 
have seen her,'' rejoined Miss Holbourne, 
musingly, although I can't say where. Tell 
me her name, Regi." 

"Lettice Cheslett. Now, are you satis- 
fied ? Did you ever hear of her ?" 

" No, I never heard that name before ; 
and yet I fancy I have seen this face. Ah I 
I recollect now who it is that this photo- 
graph reminds me of — it's very like that girl 
who has come down as companion to Sylla 
Collingham ; but then, poor thing, as I only 
saw her in bed with her hair all cut off, and 
delirious " 

Suddenly Grace stopped aghast. She 
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recfjUected now what that adf ^1 had 
uttered in her wandering talk, and knew 
tJiat it was her likeness she now kwked 
apon. She bent over the picture for a few 
seorjnds, then turned to steal a look at her 
brother. He was at her side. 

''What is all this?** he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. *' Is Lettice at Churton, and dan- 
gerously ill ? Speak quick ! Tell me what 
you know.** 

'* I will,*^ faltered Grace. " A Miss Mel- 
ton, who came as companion to Sylla, was 
seized with fever the day after her arrival. 
She lies dangerously ill there now. But, 
Reginald, I won't deceive you — I am tell- 
ing you the exact truth — the doctor pro- 
nounced the crisis past before I left Aldring- 
ham. She is still not out of danger, but 
has got safely through the worst." 

"Do they take care of her? Are they 
kind to her ?" he asked, almost roughly. 
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" Be easy on that point. Sylla herself 
tends her as if she were a sister. All that 
care and nursing can do for her, she has. 
Reginald," continued Grace, in a low voice, 
'' I watched by her bedside one afternoon 
with Sylla. She wandered much, poor 
thing, in her talk. Suddenly she mentioned 
your name, and called upon you to stand 
between her and some other woman." 

Reginald's face grew dark. 

'' I begin to understand," he said. " What 
more did she say ?" 

" Nothing," replied Grace. '' Do you love 
her very much ?" she whispered timidly. 

" So much," he answered sternly, '' that 
if 1 lose her, I have lost everything. Will 
she live ?" 

"Reginald! Reginald 1" cried his sister, 
as she threw her arms about him, "don't 
ask such questions 1 Her life trembled in 
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the balance at one time — ^it may be, does 
still ; but the doctor has great hope." 

"Sit down, Grade," he said, releasing 
himself gently from her embrace — " I mast 
have news^-constant news, mind, of how 
Lettice goes on. How am I to obtain it ? 
Think. Whom can you or I trust to for 
daily intelligence ?" 

" I might write to Sylla ; but then poor 
Sylla must trust to other eyes for the render- 
ing of my note. Besides, Reginald, my own 
whereabouts is awkward to call attention 
to. You forget how I am situated at pre- 
sent." And Miss Holbourne dropped her 
head upon her hand somewhat moodily. 

"True. Forgive me. Grade, I forgot 
your troubles in thinking of my own. But 
we mean to put a speedy end to yours, my 
sister." 

Grace raised her head with a bright blush. 
Her lover was to take her to himself next 
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day, and the girl grew rosy-red at the 
thought of her runawa)^ iriarriage. 

" Stay,"- she said, " you might write to 
Sylla yourself. Tell her as much or as 
little as you may deem necessary about your 
relations with Miss Melton — the less the 
better, I would say, remembering that it will 
be for other eyes to translate to her. Could 
she read it herself, I would say tell her all." 

" Ye9, I think that will do. Sylla and I 
have ever been great friends, and as you 
say Lettice in her light-headedness mention- 
ed my name, she will easily guess that I 
have deep interest in her patient's well- 
doing. I will write at once, but I can't 
afford to be very communicative under the 
circumstances." 

For a few minutes there was silence be- 
tween them, broken only by the slight 
scratching of Holbourne's pen. Suddenly 
Grace exclaimed — 
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''Re^ who was the woman that Miss 
Melton seemed so afraid of?'' 

" Never mind — I don't know — that is, it 
is but conjecture on my part. You will 
comprehend it all, if my guess is right, 
before long. Don't bother now, there's a 
good girl," and once more his pen travelled 
rapidly. 

Grace meditated for some time on this 
mysterious woman, from whom Lettice, in 
her delirium, had so shrunk ; but that it 
should be the image of Marion that had so 
haunted the poor fever-stricken girl's pillow, 
never for one instant crossed her imagina- 
tion. Soon Grace's mind wandered off to the 
thought of the event that was to take place 
to-morrow. She could but feel pangs of 
remorse and misgiving concerning this wed- 
ding she was about to make, unhallowed 
ly a parent's sanction. 

Reverence for age, and respect for their 
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progenitors, are two weaknesses that can 
scarcely be ascribed to the rising genera- 
tion ; but Grace Holbourne was not of this 
kind, and she had honestly shed salt tears 
before she had left her father's roof to 
plunge into wedlock that he especially 
banned. Nothing but the conviction of 
Marion's undue influence over him — no* 
thing but the apparent hopelessness of in- 
ducing the banker even to think of Charlie 
as a son-in-law — could have made Grace 
yield to her lover's entreaties. But Miss 
Langworthy's silvery tongue was hard to 
bear. Professing utter ignorauce of the 
whole affair, she would indulge in the most 
scandalous fables of Charlie Collingham's 
wrong-doings, and make her cousin writhe 
under the libels she chose to disseminate 
concerning him, which Grace, with her en- 
gagement all unlicensed of the authorities, 
was compelled to listen to in silence. The 
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silken lash in practised hands stings sharper 
than the knotted dog-whip. Malicious 
sympathy is harder to bear even than the 
rough abuse of those that vilify our actions. 

" Gracie," said Reginald Holbourne, as he 
finished his letter, "I have something to 
tell you, and though I have full liberty to 
do so, and it's something you ought to 
know, I don't mean to go into the story, 
ril tell you why at once. You have heard 
all the rumours about Charlie's being mar- 
ried ? — you have had your life teased out 
of you on that point at Aldringham, I make 
no doubt. Is it not so ?" 

" It's been hard to bear that," said Grace, 
as she crossed the room, and knelt by her 
brother's side. "What is it? — has he told 
you the secret of what he calls his Blue- 
beard chamber? I have always had im- 
plicit faith in Charlie, or I could not ven- 
ture on what I now do." 
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" Yes, he has," replied her brother, as he 
stroked her silky tresses. " He has autho- 
rized me to tell it you, if I think good. My 
sister, there is nothing to prevent your mar- 
rying him, and I think it best you should 
hear the story from his own lips. There 
will be no Bluebeard's chamber between 
you and him after to-morrow ; and, Gracie, 
though he may not be rich, he does love 
you, and will take great care of you. Will 
that do, little woman ?" 

" Yes," she replied, as the blood mantled 
in her cheeks. " I think — I know — " And 
here Grace dropped her head upon her 
brother's shoulder. 

" Think what ?" said Reginald, laughing. 

" That you speak truth, you tease," re- 
plied his sister, as she jumped abruptly to 
her feet, and avenged herself by a sharp 
twist of his ear. 

" You treacherous viper !" exclaimed her 
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brother. " Thank heaven 1 to-morrow will 
see more legitimate bell-ropes at your dis- 
posal, and I shall suffer no longer from your 
infirmities of temper. But, Grace," he con- 
tinued, as his face fell, " do you think Sylla 
will send me news daily ?" 

" Yes," replied his sister, gravely ; " but 
remember, Reginald, the girl is recovering 
from a terrible illness, and, if the reports 
are true, as I know* they will be, they must 
be fluctuating. Make up your mind to hear 
good news one day, bad the next." 

**I have served my apprenticeship," re- 
plied Holbourne, in a low tone. " I have 
spent some gloomy evenings here since I 
lost sight of her ; but, hap what may, I must 
see her again. If die she must, she shall 
know, at all events, that I never swerved in 
my allegiance." 

"Reginald," said his sister, solemnly, 
" what made her put herself out of your 
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reach, I don't know ; but it was neither want 

of love for you, nor of trust in you." 
* . * * « * * 

Preposterous state of the elements ! If 
ever the heavens were called upon to weep^ 
it was at the contemplation of such an irre- 
gular wedding. Yet here was the sun blink- 
ing over this runaway November match, as if 
aiding and abetting the ceremony. Still it was 
such a marriage as no woman can read of 
without a shudder. Such a bridal 1 Ye 
maidens of England who may dream of 
elopement, I pray you to reflect. Two 
cabs I — think of this I — out of which bundled 
— no words can be prosaic enough in which 
to describe such indecorous proceedings — 
from the one Reginald and his sister, from 
the other Charlie and Jim Donaldson. 
More earnestness, more reality over the cere- 
mony, perhaps, than when it is consecrated 
by a bishop, and four horses are curveting 
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in the bridal chariot. A quarter of an hour 
at the altar — an embrace from her brother, 
a warm clasp of the hand from Donaldson, 
and Grace is borne away by her husband, 
rich it may be in his love, but — trous- 
seauless I 

In the course of that afternoon Grace is 
taken to a quiet suburban churchyard, and 
shown a plain marble stone, inscribed as 
*' Sacred to the memory of Lilian, wife of 
Charles CoUingham, Esq., who departed 
this life in the twentieth year of her age." 
While she gazes reverently upon it, Charlie 
tells her the story of his dead love. 

"The love of my boyhood, Gracie, lies 
buried beneath that marble, and very dear to 
me she was at the time ; but the love of my 
manhood is yours. Strange wedding has 
been oursl Never did man, perhaps, tell 
the story of his past life to his bride by the 
side of his first wife's tomb before. But 
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you understand why I do this,. Grace. 
There must never be secret between us 
more. I wanted you to understand my 
whole past at once, so that a cloud concern- 
ing it may never cross our future. I look 
back reverently on the wife of my youth — 1 
look forward to happiness with her who 
holds the heart of my manhood. 

A quiet pressure of Grace's hand was 
Charlie's sole answer, and, in silence, they 
left that still resting-place of the departed. 
The wind sighed a requiem through the 
gnarled old yews as CoUingham turned his 
back on the grave of her whom he had 
braved his father's wrath to wed. Fit 
monody over the wreck of that youthful 
passion. The wild love of his boyhood lies 
buried — the strong earnest love of the man 
fills its place, Gracie has won that honest 
resolute regard that^if it never burns so fierce* 

VOL. IIL P 
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ly, yet never wanes, but maintains its steady 
glow, bright as when first kindled, till death 
stamps out the flame. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



CONVALESCENCE. 



/^N a sofa, propped up with numerous cu- 
^^ shions, in Sylla's own private sanctum, 
reclines Lettice. The dark hair is just be- 
ginning to curl again in short rings about her 
head, while the big black eyes are positively 
startling to encounter as they gleam upon 
you, appearing almost unnatural in size, when 
contrasted with the shrunk, pallid face they 
look out from. Sylla hovers about her pa- 
tient, in supreme delight at having nursed her 
thus far on the road to convalescence. But 
Miss CoUingham's affliction spares her the 
discovery of what is becoming a source of 

p2 
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grievous disquietude to the doctor, and one 
or two of the closer attendants on the sick 
girl. Lettice's nervous system is woefully 
unhinged. There is a scared, frightened 
look in her eyes. The appearance of any- 
body except those she is thoroughly accustom- 
ed Vo see, causes her to tremble from head 
to foot. There is much difficulty about in- 
ducing her to talk. She answers in mono- 
syllables chiefly. Miss CoUingham's maid 
tells the doctor Miss Melton is quite aware 
that she has been delirious, and at times ex- 
hibits a feverish curiosity to know what she 
might have said when her senses were be- 
yond her control. It is the sole subject upon 
which she manifests any desire to be en- 
lightened. But that restless, hunted look, so 
habitual to the dark eyes now, is inexpressi- 
bly painful to witness: It is in vain Sylla . 
prattles cheerfully to the convalescent. 
Lettice listens with that uneasy expression 
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that now so constantly haunts her face. 
Very brief are her replies, and made ap- 
parently with some eflPbrt. She seems to 
concentrate her mind with difficulty upon 
what is said to her, and only to comprehend 
it after severe mental strain. 

" This won't do," muttered the doctor to 
himself, as he left the room, after his cus- 
tomary visit to his patient. '' We shall 
have that girl's mind permanently affected if 
we are not very careful. It is off its bal- 
ance still, and if we can't get at what the 
trouble or fear that so persistently weighs 
upon her is, and remove her apprehensions 
forthwith, the finish will be losing the 
equilibrium altogether. If one knew a 

« 

little of her past life, one might get at the 
cause of her anxiety, might combat this ner- 
vous dread that so possesses her. She is in 
evident fear of some person who has wrought 
her much wrong, or occasioned her much 
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sorrow, once more crossing her path. If she 
has done evil, poor child, she must have 
been more sinned against than otherwise." 

Impressed with these views, the doctor 
sought an interview with Sir John, and told 
him his ideas of Lettice's case. The Baronet 
had a much deeper vein of tenderness un- 
derlying his granite exterior than the world 
generally gave him credit for, though, like 
many men of his stamp, he was wondrously 
afraid of giving vent to such weakness. No un- 
common thing, if you study mankind. Men 
and women are rife enough in this world 
who studiously conceal the best side of their 
characters — more especially the former They 
are so apt to dread the ridicule that might 
attach to the discovery of the sentiment that 
lies beneath the crust of cynicism they affect. 
In the present age particularly men are very 
chary of yielding to such temptation, and 
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indulge their feelings in that respect princi- 
pally by stealth* 

Sir John was emphatically a man of 
action. He listened attentively to what the 
doctor had to say, then rang the bell at 
once, and desired that his daughter might be 
summoned. 

" Sylla attended her through most of her 
ravings," he said, " let's hear if she can pi^ce 
this puzzle together for us." 

" What is it, my father ?" said Sylla quiet- 
ly, as she glided into the room attended by 
Dandy. " You must not keep me long, as I 
don't like leaving Lettice alone. Ah I you , 
here, doctor 1 " she exclaimed, as her quick 
hearing detected the presence of a third 
person. 

There is nothing remarkable about this 
identification of the worthy medico. The 
good man employed a country bootmaker, 
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and his boots consequently celebrated his 
movements in shrill choms. Sylla's ears of 
late had grown familiar with their ominous 
creaking. 

Sylla was much distressed when her father 
told her what Dr. Meddlioott feared, and 
what it was that they required of her. 

"My dear young lady," urged the doctor, 
"if you cannot give us some clue to what it 
is that so weighs upon Miss Melton's mind, 1 
don't know how we are to combat her ap- 
prehensions. But if something is not done 
speedily, I augur serious' and permanent 
, injury to her understanding. This fever has 
been the result of some great shock to her 
feelings. We have arrived at a stage now 
when it is of the last importance to ascertain 
what the nature of that shock was. We 
must find out what it is she evidently dreads. 
As far as I can judge, she is in terror of 
meeting some person. Can you help us ?" 
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Then Sylla told them all she knew. How 
in her delirium Lettice had at times shrunk 
and cowered as if beneath the lash of some 
woman's pitiless scorn ; and how, finally, she 
had called upon Reginald Holbourne to 
shield her — to stand between her and that 
merciless woman. 

The Baronet uttered a slight ejaculation of 
astonishment as Reginald's name passed *his 
daughter's lips, and when she had finished, 
said: 

*' Thanks, Sylla, that will do. You had 
better leave Dr. Meddlicott and me to talk 
things over now. You recollect, doctor," he 
continued, as the door closed behind Miss 
Collingham, ^'that there was much gossip 
about young Holbourne and some lady in 
London a few months back. It is no irrele- ^ 
vant conclusion to come to now, that your 
patient was the lady in question. 

"Just so, just so," replied the doctor; 
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** but that will help us very little as regards 
dissipating this fear of some woman unknown 
which so possesses Miss Melton. Can you 
divine at all, Sir John, who this woman may 
bel" 

" Not in the least." 

For a few minutes the doctor was wrap- 
ped in thought. At last, raising his head, he 
observed : 

" We can wait a little longer if you like, 
but I don't think it will make any difference. 
If that girl's to become herself again, we 
must send for Reginald Holbourne." 

"I don't like to do that," replied the 
Baronet. " As, you know, he has quarrelled 
with his father, I should hardly wish to be 
looked upon as supporting him in the affair, 
and that of course it would appear to the 
neighbourhood." 

The doctor was a sturdy, clever man, who 
paid little reverence to king or kaiser when 
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he deemed the necessities of his art called 
upon hira for plain speaking. 

"Sir John," he exclaimed, "this is no 
time to stickle about proprieties, or what 
the gossips of Aldringham may say. I tell 
you, as medical man in charge of the case, 
unless that girl gets speedy mental relief, 
her mind will never recover its balance. I 
have done all that lies in my power. I see 
but one hope of averting what, mark me, is 
surely-impending insanity. I can't put it too 
plain. Of course there may be other springs 
of the mind we could touch, if we did but 
inow them. We don't. We can but have 
recourse to the one we do. She must aee 
Reginald Holbourne. What Aldringham 
may say has never been of mudi account 
with you." 

" Aldringham I" replied the Baronet, 
while his lip curled. "No, I don't think, at 
Churton, we have ever troubled our heads 
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about what Aldringhatn thought concerning 
our doings. But Holbourne is an old friend 
of mine, and I don't like to appear to take 
his son's part against him." 
• " And for such a mere punctilio," retorted 
the doctor, hotly, " you would see that poor 
girl upstairs permanently bereft of reason." 

" I don't say that," interrupted the Baro- 
net, quickly. " I only say it is awkward, 
and I wish there were some other way." 

" Then if, three days hence, I tell you it 
is imperative, you will do what I want ?" 

*' Yes, providing no other scheme can be 
hit upon in the meanwhile." 

"Thanks, Sir John, and you may thorough- 
ly depend upon me to suggest one if I can, 
but at present I see no other alternative. 
Good morning," and the little doctor creaked 
out of the room. 

The Baronet pondered a good deal during 
the day over the awkwardness of sending 
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for Reginald Holbourne* He, of all men in 
the world, should be the last to support a 
son who opposed his father. He had meted 
out stern and uncompromising sentence to 
his own offspring. How was he to side 
apparently against his old friend under 
similar circumstances? He recalled, some- 
what sadly, how sharply he had rebuffed all 
those who would have fain said a word in 
Chariie's behalf; and though he would not 
acknowledge it to himself, yet at the bottom 
of his heart lurked a faint suspicion that he 
would have done better if he had acted with 
less severity in that business. But Charlie had 
been dauntless and unyielding as his father 
in the matter. His blood had been up, and 
all the old obstinate CoUingham temper 
surged through his veins. He had even, in 
his wrath, scorned all attempt to right him- 
self in his father s eyes, even when he ascer- 
tained the mistake under which Sir John 
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laboured. It must be admitted that he 'did 
not think the Baronet would approve of the 
daughter-in-law he had given him, very- 
much more than if she were the questionable 
lady Sir John deemed her. But there 
Charlie wns wrong. An imprudent mar- 
riage is a very diflferent thing from a tainted 
one. And had his father known the rights 
of the story, it is probable that the sun 
might at last have gone down on his 
wrath. 

Still the Baronet mused over the awk- 
wardness of the situation. What Reginald 
Holbourne's actual relations might have been 
with this girl suddenly flashes across him as 
another delicate point that he would desire 
to be enlightened upon. But after a few 
minutes' cogitation he does Lettice justice. 
That fair, frank face carries its own justifica- 
tion with it. Whatever her connection may 
be with Reginald, he feels that it is one 
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that can never call the blush of shame to 
her cheek. 

That evening brings to him the tidings 
that Grace has fled from her father's roof, 
and now Sir John feels indeed that inter- 
ference in the banker's aifairs requires more 
than ever to be approached delicately. He 
had not been in Aldringham for a couple of 
days, or he would have known of it forty- 
eight hours sooner. He is very grieved 
about this. . He is very fond of his god- 
daughter, in his own way, and is stricken 
with a terrible fear that she has fled at the 
bidding of that discarded son of his, whom 
Sir John firmly believes to be still fettered 
to a worthless woman. He sighs heavily 
as he thinks what a harvest of shame and 
sorrow she is sowing for herself. " Well, he 
did all he could," he wrote, " and warned 
her that Charlie was already married, and 
that if he had dared whisper words of love 
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to her, he was guilty of rank and reck- 
less perjury. But when will girls believe 
their elders on such points ? She knew that 
he and Charlie had quarrelled. Of course 
he had small difficulty in persuading her 
that his father^s statements were sheer 
malice, and utterly untru'e. How grieved 
Sylla would be about it." Then he won- 
dered whether she had any inkling of the 
elopement? Of her brother's love affair 
with Grace he of course knew she was cog- 
nizant. 

When thunder's about, showers are wont 
to be plentiful. When Fortune takes to 
astonish you for either good or evil, it at 
times proceeds quickly as a panorama. You 
progress up or down with a velocity past 
realizing. Before you have quite awoke to 
the comfort of clean sheets, you are called 
upon to appreciate fine linen and delicate 
viands. ' On the other hand, before you have 
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quite arrived at an understanding of the 
scarcity of loose silver, you find yourself 
ruminating on how much nutriment may be 
obtained for twopence, and how^ by your 
individual exertions, you are to make two- 
pence more when that is expended. You 
think I exaggerate. Not at all. But I have 
seen the man who '* has struck ile,'' and he 
who has struck the Old Bailey. From the 
West-end clubs to the hulks, from " Poverty 
Flat " to the salons ' of New York, is but 
a jump. A few weeks have often pro- 
duced such results. Fortune is capricious 
in her runs for either good or evil, and 
things are going badly with Mr. Holbourne 
just now. 

Sir John has hardly, after a night's jfest, 
made up his mind as to what steps it 
behoves him to take. He is pledged to the 
doctor that Reginald Holbourne shall be 
summoned if there is no amelioration of 

VOL. III. Q 
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Lettioe's state in three days. But how, is 
another matter. Shall he ask him openly to 
Churton, or tell him to come quietly to the 
Dornton Station, instead of Aldringham, 
receive him surreptitiously, and keep his 
visit, if possible, from the banker's ears ? 

All these reflections are scattered to the 
wind by the arrival of the post. Amongst 
his letters. Sir John recognises one in 
Grace's hand, and that letter causes an 
entire change of tactics on the Baronet's 
part. He was not a man of many weak- 
nesses or affections. His son and heir, 
Robert Collinghara, he regarded with polite 
indifference. They were upon excellent 
terms, but the Baronet looked upon his son 
as. somewhat of a prig ; and might have felt 
more affection for him had his conduct been 
less irreproachable. The feeling may be 
wrong, but it is, nevertheless, generally the 
case that there is always a sneaking sym- 
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pathy for the black sheep of this world, 
provided they are not dyed of too inky a 
hue. Those parti-coloured iatray lambs are 
always much pitied by friends and relations. 
Indiscretions of theirs are glossed over 
that would call down shrieks of reproba- 
tion if committed by their more immaculate 
brethren. We are so glad it is no worse in 
the one case ; so shocked that the ermine 
i»hoald be stained in the other. 

Next to his daughter stood Grace in the 
Baronet's rugged heart, and her letter made 
the stern old man pace his study with quick, 
impetuous steps. Once mare he reads it 
attentively over. 

" My dear godfather," it ran, " I have 
thrown your counsel to the winds, am 
Charlie's wife, and now ask you to acknow- 
ledge me as a daughter. People deem you 
hard of heart — they don't know you — I do. 
Harsh, perhaps, when you think you have 

q2 
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been wronged, but just even to those who 
have offended you. I don't ask you to for- 
give Charlie for ray sake, but I do ask you 
to hear his story. Believe rae, you don't 
know the truth of that previous marriage. 
Has he married to please you this time ? 
Ah I Sir John, who is to make peace for 
me with my father, if you decline ? — and 
though I have braved his anger, I need his 
forgiveness sorely. He thinks so much of 
your opinion. My chief hope of reconcilia- 
tion with him lies in you. I plead for ray- 
self — I plead for my husband. Hear him 
first, and then let me tell you my story. I 
had more excuse for leaving my father's 
house than you dream of; I was hardly 
tried before I yielded to Charlie's entreaties. 
My godfather, if you are stern, you are just. 
Don't condemn us till you have heard us 
plead our cause. My future happiness rests 
in great measure in your hands — think well, 
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I ask you on my knees, before you decide 

■ 

that Charlie and I are past forgiveness. If 
you ever loved your god-daughter, don't 
abandon her now ; if you ever loved your 
son, let him tell you the story of his life. 
Believe me — and did you ever know me 
speak falsely ? — if you would but listen to 
Charlie, you would forgive him ; and if you 
pardon him, I know you will pardon me. 
Your aflfectionate god-daughter, 

" Grace Colltngham. 

" P.S. — Please — please don't be cruel to 
me and unjust to Charlie 1" 

Out of that letter had fluttered an enve- 
lope directed, as the Baronet noticed, by his 
son. It contained two certificates, one of 
death, the other of marriage — nothing else ; 
but those strips of paper made it manifest 
to Sir John that Charlie was justified in 
wooing again. 
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The Baronet is much troubled in mind as 
to what he shall do. He cannot bear to 
think of ignoring Grace's appeal, and yet he 
can but admit that interference on his part- 
will be in the highest degree inconsistent. 
He cast off his son for marrying contrary to 
his wishes! He is asked to pardon him, 
because this time he has married in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the bride's 
father. And yet it seems to Sir John that 
reconciliation with Charlie is easier now 
than he ever imagined it could be. That 
first marriage is an aflfair of the past, while 
his present clioice meets with the Baronet's 
warm approval. Still Mr. Holboume can 
be hardly expected to be otherwise than 
wrathful at his daughter's contumacious be- 
haviour, and Sir John feels that there will 
be a touch of absurdity in his becoming the 
advocate of a young lady who has shown 
such wilful disregard of the fifth command- 
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ment. Bat, despite all that, he finally 
makes up his mind to see the banker forth- 
with, and to plead Grade's cause, if pos- 
sible. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A NEW PRBSCBIPTION. 



NO improvement takes plaoe in Lettice ; 
she fails to gather strength, but lies 
dreamily on the couch in Sylla's boudoir, 
and pays but little apparent attention to 
what goes on around her. Ever and anon 
that scared, hunted look is visible in the 
dark eyes, and she trembles like an aspen 
at any unwonted noise. In vain Sylla tries 
to rouse her; the girl answers in mono- 
syllables or with a faint smile to all her 
blind nurse's untiring efforts to interest her. 
It seems as if the main-spring of her life had 
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snapped. She lies there white as the snowy 
wrapper in which she is enveloped, and so still 
that, but for the somewhat restless eyes, she 
might have been deemed already numbered 
with the dead. 

Sylla has received Reginald's anxious note, 
and taken it to her father to read. It shows 
the Baronet he has made no mistake in his 
surmise ; and Sylla scribbles off what com- 
fort she may to the writer in reply. But 
the third day has arrived, and Doctor Med- 
dlicott emphatically reminds Sir John of 
his promise. 

" I can see no other course," said the doc- 
tor ; " but I think we may defer sending for 
Mr. Holbourne for a day or so, though we 
shall have to summon him in the end. I 
want Miss Sylla first to let Miss Melton> 
know that he has written to inquire how she 



is." 



Acting under these dirjgctions, Miss Col- 



VA TALS, CABD& 

ling!iani, in the course cf[ her cxmTcnttiQB, 
obfenreSy 

^ I hare Iiad a letter full of aiudoas in- 
qoiries aboat you this moniiiig Lettioe. I 
have answered it to the best of my alHlitir, 
and said joa are getting better. Ton are, 
dear, jon know, although slowly.** 

The remark hardly attracts the sick ^I's 
attention, and Sylla pauses in vain for a 
reply. 

" I thought," she contmued, " you might 
like to send a message to one who, from the 
way he writes, should be very iionr to joxl 
Have you nothing to say to Reginald Hol- 
bourne ?" 

There is no want of interest in the hitherto 
listless face now. The pale cheeks are dyed 
crimson at the bare mention of his name. 

** Did he write about me ?" she gasped. 
" How did he know I was here ? I have 
tried— oh I so hard — to forget him as I pro- 
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niised, but I can't. No, I only promised 
not to see him again." 

" He writes in sore distress about you^ 
Lattice, and begs me to let him know daily 
how you go on.** 

" Might I see the letter ?" asked the girl, 
shyly. 

"Of course you may; here it is. In 
future, you sly little thing, I intend you not 
only to be eyes for me as regards his notes, 
but pen also, the moment you are strong 
enough. You must write and tell him how 
you are. He would rather have a staggery 
line or two from you than sheets from me. 
There," she continued, as she put Reginald's 
note into her patient's hands. " Are you glad 
to get it ?" 

Lettice said not a word, but her wan fin- 
gers twined round Sylla's in a manner quite 
conclusive on that point. 

•* Hah I hah 1 sir," cried the doctor, in 
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great excitement, when he heard the result 
of his experiment, " I knew it I They are 
all alike ; that girl will come back from the 
jaws of the grave now her lover beckons 
her. If we had not hit off that spring to 
the mind, we should have had her either in 
a cemetery or an asylum before the month 
was over. Now, Sir John, I'm not going 
to press Reginald's presence on you for a 
little, though I think it may still be neces- 
sary, but we can ' bide a wee,' as the Scotch 
say. Tonics be hanged 1 — there's nothing in 
the pharmacopoeia to compare with love's 
elixir, when the patient is under twenty." 

Left to herself, Lettice read Reginald's 
hasty scrawl over and over again. Although 
he had written, in consequence of Sylla's 
infirmity, more guardedly than he other- 
wise would have done, still the dullest 
reader could not be blind to the passionate 
anxiety betrayed by the writer. A smile 
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played over the girl's face as she thrust the 
billet in her dress, and abandoned herself 
once more to reverie. ** He does love me 
still," she murmured — '* I knew he did ! It 
has seemed so hard never to hear of him ! 
Did that cruel woman speak truth ? It all 
seems like a frightful dream I" 

But when the brain has been overtaxed, 
as in Lettice's case, it does not recover itself 
quite so quickly. For a few days Regi- 
nald's daily notes proved a veritable tonic — 
the patient gained ground rapidly, and 
Doctor Meddlicott, rubbing his hands, told 
the Baronet that he believed they should 
manage without young Holbourne after all. 

Coming gaily into Lettice's room one 
morning, Sylla threw a note from Reginald 
into her lap, and exclaimed, laughing, 

*' There, it's directed to you, is it not ? I 
wash my hands of your correspondence, 
petite, from this moment — you must write 
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your own love-letters in fiiture. Fm sure you 
are strong enough now, and, if it is any con- 
solation to you, I don't suppose, in your 
most robust days, they were ever considered 
quite so long as they should be." 

A troubled expression came into Lettice s 
face as she took the note, and the old scared 
look was once more visible in her eyes. 

" Don't say that, please," she said, hur- 
riedly. " You must write — you will, won't 
you ? Reginald will be so grieved not to 
hear." 

Sylla was somewhat startled by the tone, 
but, of course, the troubled face was lost to 
her. 

" And if he is," she replied, laugting, 
"whose fault will it be, I should like to 
know? He has applied to you, not me, 
this time, to tell him how you are. If he is 
grieved, my dear, it will be due to your 
own sweet indolence, and nothing else." 
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" Hush I Stop, Sylla^ listen to me. I 
have promised never to write to him — 
never to see him, if I can avoid it I" 

" What !" exclaimed Miss CoUingham, as 
she became keenly alive to the increasing 
agitation of her companion's voice. " Pro- 
mised never to see nor write to your lover i 
What do you mean ?" 

" What I have said," replied Lettice. " I 
have promised, and I will keep my word. 
It might work him harm," she continued, 
growing more and more hysterical — " that 
woman said it would. I would not— I — 
that is — " And here Lettice burst into 
tears, and Miss CoUingham, jumping quickly 
to the bell, rang for further assistance. 

Of course the girl was soon soothed, and 
Sylla, thinking it no more than a morbid 
fancy, the result of her severe illness, care- 
fully abstained from alluding again to the 
subject. Still one thing did strike her as 
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curious, and that was, that Lettice had no 
letter for the post. She would have been 

still more perplexed could she have seen 

« 

how the girl's eyes watched all her move- 
ments throughout the day, and the weary, 
disappointed look that gathered in them 
when Lettice ascertained that no letter had 
been depatched to Reginald. 

Absurd you may think that this girl should 
adhere in such scrupulous fashion to a pro- 
mise extorted under somewhat questionable 
circumstances. But bear in mind that Lettice 
has been truthfully, though queerly, brought 
up ; that in her very limited number of ac- 
quaintances slie has been accustomed to see 
people mean what they say '; that she looks 
upon her word once passed as by no means 
to be either violated or evaded ; that she 
is recovering from a severe illness, in which 
her brain has been seriously affected; that her 
mind as yet still grasps ideas but feebly, and 
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is utterly incapable of reasoning on any 
complicated point ; and finally, that since the 
fever, she is possessed of a lurking dfead 
of Marion's power, and firmly believes that 
any infraction of her promise will recoil 
upon her lover's head. 

In the first thrill of delight at again hearing 
of him, she had temporarily forgotten all this. 
In fact, so far there was no breach of her 
plighted word. But no sooner did Reginald, 
in accordance with Sylla's instructions, write 
direct to Lettice herself, and plead for a 
bulletin' from her own hand, than all the 
old terrors of her delirium were revived. 

It would hurt him dreadfully, she thought, 
not to answer his letter, but she could not 
help that. Better his feelings should be 
wounded than that more serious harm should 
be wrought him through her not keeping her 
promise. Lettice, in her diseased imagina- 
tion, has invested Marion (unknown to her 

VOL. in. R 
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by name, be it remembered) with extraor- 
dinary powers. The knowledge she dis* 
played at their one interview oonceming 
herself, filled poor Lettice's mind with awe, 
while the merciless use she made of that 
knowledge filled it at the same time with 
dread. She deemed that Marion's informa- 
tion was boundless, and that any infraction 
of their contract on her part would be speedi- 
ly conveyed to Miss Langworthy's ears. 

Doctor Meddlicott is not slow to recognise 
the change for the worse in his patient. 
There is a return of the old feverish symp- 
toms next day, and it is manifest to his 
practised eyes that the nervous system is con- 
siderably unhinged again. A conversation 
with Sylla gives the doctor his clue, and he 
quickly seeks an interview with the Baronet. 

" Well, Sir John," he cried abruptly, '^ we 
must send for young Holbourne, after all. 
He was an effective tonic dealt out in homoe- 
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opathic doses to start with, but he is acting 
as an irritant now, which is the last thing to 
meet the case. We must exhibit him as a 
whole, and see how he agrees with her in 
that shape. Joking apart, that girl has 
drifted all to leeward the last twenty-four 
hours, and her state is still too precarious 
not to make that a subject of anxiety, at all 
events, to her docton 

Sir John has put off making his call upon 
the banker, not in the least from that beset- 
ting weakness which attaches to so many of 
us, to wit, the postponing anything unpleasant 
as long as possible, but simply that he judged 
it best in Grace's interests to let her father's 
first indignation burn itself out. " Let not 
the sun go down upon thy wrath," is a 
maxim, I fear, but slenderly attended to even 
by the best of us. Do you remember Fred- 
erick the Great's grim jest on these words ? 
His army escaped annihilation at Prague, 

r2 
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owing to the inertness of the Austrian 
generals, and he attributed his salvation en- 
tirely to their recognition of the divine pre- 
cept. They ceased to press their advantage 
after sunset, and thus enabled him to extricate 
himself from the toils. But I fear we are 
more wont to cherish our anger than our 
good intentions, and man is apt to be more 
energetic in his wrath than in his benevo- 
lence. 

Sir John had written very kindly to 
Gracie — had, moreover, even sent a message 
to his son, that held forth fair promise of 
forgiveness at no very distant period, and 
promised his god-daughter to intercede in 
her behalf with her father shortly. He 
now wished he had done so at once. As he 
had already said, he did not like welcoming 
his old friend's son, while he was not on 

terms with his father. If he had had that 

i 

interview with Mr. Holbourne, he could 
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have at all events explained under what 
peculiar circumstances he had been induced, 
to have it. But there was no time for that 
now. 

" It shall be as you wish, doctor," he re- 
plied at length, " but I think his visit had 
better be kept as quiet as possible. I will 
tell Sylla to write to him by to-day's 
post." 

" All right, Sir John. There is no neces- 
sity to advertise it in Aldringhaio. I under- 
stand your motives thoroughly and respect 
them, but I deem his presence here, for a 
day or so, a necessity, to disabuse my patient's 
mind on some point which he apparently 
alone can clear up. You may rely upon my 
discretion, of course. A doctor is always the 
confidant of his district — those who don't 
confide in him die." 

" And those who do also at times," retort- 
ed the Baronet, laughing. 
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" True," replied the doctor with a twinkle 
of his eye, but in orthodox fashion. " It's 
most irregular leaving this world without 
medical advice/' 

Two days more, and the doctor has good 
grounds for feeling uneasy at Lettice's state. 
She has past a fevered night, and it is obvious 
that her mind is again filled with that unde- 
fined terror that before possessed her. The 
note that Sylla puts into her hands this 
morning does little to tranquillize her. It 
is directed to Miss Collingham, and full of 
dire forebodings at not having received a 
line from Lettice. Sylla, unluckily, has 
given the girl this note without submitting it 
to anyone's perusal. When she enters the 
room and glides to the couch some half-hour 
afterwards, she is astonished to feel her 
wrist clutched fiercely. 

" You must write, write at once I" is hissed 
into her ear. ^* Tell him I am better — almost 
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well ! How could you be so crael as not td 
write yesterday, or the day before ? You 
know I can't. You know what it might 
cost him if I did. Hear what he says ! — ^how 
dare you torture him thus ! How am I to 
get well if you treat him so? When he 
suffers I suffer. I must get well, because he 
would grieve so y* I did not. I can never 
see him more, but he wills that I should 
live. It is enough I live for his sake* 
Write and tell him I am well, and pray for 
him ever." 

Sylla had no need to see the wild, fever- 
lit eye to know that delirium had once more 
seized her patient. She bitterly repented 
that she had given her that note. Regret, 
' however, was useless; it was done, and 
there was nothing left now but to make the 
best of it. She soothed the troubled brain; 
as best she might, sat down and wrote a 
most mendacious account of the girl'i^ 
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health, which she submitted to Lettice's 
perusal ; and, finally, directing it to Regi- 
nald Holboume, promised it should go 
by that night's post. She also penned a 
billet to Dr. Meddlicott, acquainting him 
with the unfavourable change in Miss Meh 
ton, and requesting him to come to din- 
ner. For Reginald Holbourne. would be at 
Churton by that time, and whether he 
should be allowed to see Lettice or not was 
a point that Sylla felt only the doctor could 
determine. 

Reginald arrived in due course, and both 
Sir John and the doctor were struck with 
the change in him. It was not that he 
looked ill — a little worn, perhaps, nothing 
more ; but the light-hearted boy they had 
known a few months back was transformed 
into an earnest, serious man. He was very 
quiet, thanked Sir John for his kindness, 
touched lightly but gracefully on the awk-« 
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ward position it was for the Baronet, as an 
old friend of his father's, to have to receive 
a son whom that father disavowed. But, 
he continued, circumstances at times ab- 
solved etiquette, and this to him wa:i3 a 
genuine matter of life or death. 

** I almost tremble, doctor, to ask you for 
news. You have both known me from 
boyhood, and I tell you soberly and ear- 
nestly my life is bound up in that flickering 
life you have struggled so hard to preserve^ 
I mean no nonsense, of course— simply if I 
lose Lettice I lose all. Men get over such 
blows, I know. I may, like others, in time ; 
but it will be many years before I have 
heart to work for more than mere bread 
and cheese if she is taken from me. May I 
see her ?" 

" My dear Reginald," replied the doctor, 
into whose eyes the young man's earnest 
speech had introduced a most unprofessional 
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moisture, " I think not just yet. I want you 
to see her, and still I am afraid of the result. 
You see, she has manifestly gone wrong for 
the last two or three days. Now, speak- 
ing practically, you are my trump card, and 
I am loth to use you except to the greatest 
advantage. If you don't succeed in com- 
bating an idea that haunts the poor child's 
brain, I own I shall be terribly disappointed.'* 

" I understand," replied Reginald, with a 
weary smile. " I fancy I know, from Grace, 
and all I have heard of her illness besides, 
the whole story. Still it is better you 
should tell me your impressions." 

The doctor then entered into the whole 
history of Lettice's sick-bed, dwelling upon 
the predominant points of her delirium, &c. 

" I presume," he observed in conclusion, 
^^ that I can depend upon you to keep calm 
when you see her. Mind, coolness on your 
part is essential." 
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" Never fear, doctor; if Fm under the knife 
I'll not wince. This story is all plain enough 
to me. That unknown woman is not in the 
least anonymous, as far as I am concerned. 
If you can only bring Lettice round far 
enough to listen to an explanation, I will 
guarantee that explanation shall do her 
more good than all your medicines." 

" My medicines !" exclaimed the doctor. 
" By Jingo ! it had need. It's mighty little 
I can do for her, poor girl, after I have ad- 
ministered you. Now off to bed with you I 
I mean to stay here to-night, but don't in- 
tend to try you till to-morrow, at all events." 

** Thanks ten thousand for all you have 
done !" And with a warm shake of the 
hand the pair separated. 

I don't think there was much sleep ao^ 
complished by either of them. Reginald 
Holbourne, it may be easily supposed, was 
little likely to pass a tranquil night under 
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the circumstances. Dr. Meddlicott also felt 
so much interest and anxiety about the re- 
sult of the meeting of the lovers that he, 
too, failed to consummate the sleep of the 
just. 

The doctor was painfully aware that Let- 
tice's mind was in a most critical state. He 
spoke in all seriousness when he designated 
Reginald his trump card. He was very 
sanguine that Holboume would be able to 
dissipate that terror the removal of which 
so completely baffled his science. But the 
doctor was equally aware that the girl had 
some monomaniacal idea that her writing 
to or seeing Reginald would act to his pre- 
judice. It was difficult to foresee how an 
interview would influence her mind. " If/* 
argued the doctor, ** we can get her through 
the first flurry of that meeting, we shall do ; 
but then, unfortunately, there must be a 
shock — a thing of all others in her state I 
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should like to avoid. Yet what can we 
do? It's quite clear, after the failure of 
our attempt to induce her to answer his 
letters, that she will strenuously decline to 
see him, if we ' break it to her that he is 
coming. Reginald evidently can solve the 
whole problem successfully that racks her 
distraught mind, if we can only persuade 
her to listen to him for ten minutes ; but 
there is no denying that the sight of him 
may utterly unhinge her ; and if it does — 
well, it will be a bad business, I fear," 
mused the doctor. " Still something must 
be tried ; she can't go on in this state. 
If she is no worse, I'll risk it to-morrow, in 
some shape. Pity that note fell into her 
hands to-day — sad mistake, though Sylla 
worked hard to retrieve her error. Past 
twelve — this won't do — an old practitioner 
worrying his own nerves by thinking about 
his patienjts \ No, no', I must gp tQ sleep, 
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if only in the interest of other people." 
Much puzzled was the doctor next 
morning how best to play his trump card. 
Lettice's feverish anxiety was once more 
painful to witness. The old nervous terror 
was as apparent as in the very first days of 
her convalescence. The dark eyes wandered 
restlessly round the room, and that scared 
look the doctor had always so much dread- 
ed was as manifest as ever. It was evident 
that the patient had retrograded — was retro- 
grading fast. He feared the result of intro- 
ducing Reginald suddenly into her pre- 
sence. 

It was reserved for a woman's quick wit 
to solve the problem. 

" Make Reginald write her a note as if 
from London, to say that he is coming 
down to see how she is for himself. Tell 
him to say that he can show that she has 
been deceived, imposed upon in every way, 
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and let him speedily follow his letter — 
that's my advice, doctor," said Sylla Col- 
lingham, at the expiration of an earnest, con- 
versation with the perturbed medico. 

" You are right, Miss Sylla — that's it ! I 
will bring you the note in ten minutes, and 
the writer had better follow it in about an 
hour or two." 

But the result of that note filled the con- 
spirators with dismay. Lettice got more 
excited and flighty in her talk after receiv- 
ing it than ever. She declared she was 
quite well, and must go away. Reginald 
little knew what would be the consequences 
of his rashness — she did, and it was her 
duty to save him at all hazards. In short, 
it was found necessary to humour her whim. 
To soothe her, the carriage was ostentati- 
ously ordered to meet the evening train. 
Sylla's maid went through considerable 
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demonstration of packing, on Miss Melton's 
behalf. 

Doctor Meddlicott was dreadfully put 
out at the state of affairs. He told Reginald 
honestly that he did not like to undertake 
the responsibility of introducing him to the 
sick girFs presence as things stood. 

" And yet,** he said, " delay seems only to 
increase the difficulty. A week ago it had 
been easy. At the same time I am con- 
vinced that we shall do no permanent good 
with her till you have dispelled the halluci- 
nation that possesses her." 

" Doctor, she is my affianced bride, and 
therefore I claim some voice in this matter. 
Let me see her," exclaimed Holboume, 
eagerly. 

Doctor Meddlicott mused for some mo- 
ments, and at last said, 

ft 

" You shall. I'll risk it! Now listen at- 
tentively to what 1 am going to say to you. 
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It is impossible to say how the sight of you 
may affect her. She may faint, be hysterical, 
delirious, anything. But whatever it may 
be, I want her, if possible, to come round 
again without other aid than yours. You 
will find all necessary remedies at hand. A 
touch of the bell, or even a call, will, I need 
scarcely say, bring me to your assistance ; 
but don't summon me if you can help it. 

« 

Don't lose your nerve if she swoons. Recol- 
lect her physical health is by no means bad, 
it is her mental state that is so ticklish. Re- 
member, if you can pull through without me 
I shall deem the victory won, and feel no 
fears about the future. Now, come." 

Reginald's heart beat thick and fast as he 
followed the doctor upstairs. At the thres- 
hold of Lettice's door his conductor paused, 
and eyed him narrowly. 

" No hurry," he said. " She is by her- 
self. Now, if you are ready. Remember, 

VOL. in. s 
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be Gool.*^ And with this parting injunction 
the doctor softly turned the handle of the 
door, and having admitted his companion, 
instantly closed it again behind him. 

Lettice is lying on a couch near the 
window, so absorbed in her occupation as 
to be quite unconscious that she is no 
longer alone. Most prosaic of occupations 
is hers. She is studjdng Bradshaw, and 
wondering where she should next hide 
herself. That she must put herself once 
more out of her lover's reach is a fixed 
idea in Lettice's mind. Her face is turned 
from him, and for a second Reginald pauses 
doubtfully— in the next his resolution is 
taken. He crosses swiftly, though quietly, 
to her side. She turns her head at the 
sound of his footsteps, but before she can 
rise his arms have encircled her, and he 
whispers passionately in her ear, 

" At last, my darling, I have found you T 
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For a few moments she yields to his 
embrace, then the dark eyes dilate with 
terror, and she struggles to extricate her- 
self. 

" Go, Reginald, go 1" she cries. " What 
madness brought you here ? It is ruin to 
you to see me again ! You know it. She 
said so. She vowed it should be, and I 
promised to save you, my own — never to see 
you more ! Quick ! away, and she may not 
discover we have met 1" 

Her last words rose almost to a shriek, 
and she fought angrily to free herself from 
his arms. But Reginald held her close. 

*' Lettice," he said, gently, " that woman 
lied to you . She imposed upon you ! She 
has treated you cruelly ! She can do me no 
harm ! She can do you no harm ! On the 
contrary, it is i who intend to exact a heavy 
reckoning from her, for all the pain and 

s2 
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anxiety she has cost us both. Be still, 
child r 

Exhausted by her straggles, Lettice now . 
lies tranquil in her lover's embrace, her 
head pillowed on his breast. There is as- 
surance of safety in those strong arms that 
are wound about her. The quiet, resolute 
tones soothe her excited nerves. Moreover, 
that cool threat of vengeance on her dread- 
ed enemy gives a confidence to the terror- 
stricken girl that is of incalculable value 
. in dissipating her hallucination. Far from 
fearing that bugbear of her imagination, to 
Lettice's surprise, her lover threatens severe 
reprisals. Still it is not to be supposed that 
the clouds that hang over her mind can be 
dispelled all at once. She raises her head 
timidly. 

"Take me away, RegL Let's go far 
away," she whispers, " where she cannot 
find us. I thought I could give you up, 
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but I can't now. Hush 1" she said, lifting 
her hand with a warning gesture — " speak 
'low — she finds out everything. Let's go 
away to-night. I know lots of places. I 
was going to hide from you, dear ; now we 
will go together, and hide from her. Come," 
and but for the strong encircling arms, Let- 
tice would have sprung to her feet. 

Holbourne's mouth twitched, and his fea- 
tures worked strangely. Fell was the curse 
he gulped down concerning Marion Lang- 
worthy, and stern was the vow he made at 
that moment to show her but scant mercy 
when the tide turned against her, as he felt 
it assuredly would. But he remembered 
the doctor's last words, and though he 
shook from head to foot, it was in tranquil 
tones that he replied, 

"You are not strong enough to travel 
yet, Lettice — I am going to stay with you 
here till you are ; and then I shall marry 
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you, and tak^ you away. You must be 
quick and grow strong, little woman, for 
you are a very white, woe-begone-looking 
Lettice just now. There, keep quiet — I 
have come down expressly to nurse you, 
and expect you to be very obedient to my 
directions." 

She smiled up at him, the old trusting, 
loving smile. 

'* Listen, Regi," she said; "I shall get 
well if you never leave me; but that 
woman will separate us if you do. Promise 
not to go away from me again. 1 am so 
afraid of her. Are you sure she can't hurt 

you ?" 

"Quite; nor you either, darling," said 
Holbourne, as he stroked the short, soft 
rings of hair that now represented Lettice's 
once luxuriant tresses. 

But the door opens, and in bounces Dr. 
Meddlicott. The doctor's curiosity was no 
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longer to be restrained. Lettice made a 
faint effort to assume a more decorous 
position, but her lover held her fast. " Keep 
still, child," he whispered, ** they all know 
you belong to me." 

" I thought I heard you ring," said the 
doctor, with a twinkle of his eye. 

" Thanks, no — I require no assistance." 

The doctor looked keenly at his patient 
for a few seconds — ^the scrutiny seemed to 
satisfy him. 

*' Assistance I" he exclaimed, turning to 
Reginald — ''no, you young jackanapes, I 
should think not. I think I could have 
done such nursing single-handed at your 
age. Even now I shouldn't mind taking a 
turn at it." And, with a pleasant laugh, 
the doctor left the lovers once more to 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FOB THB DSFENCB. 

"%! R. HOLBOURNE, however he may 
J-*-*- attempt to disguise matters to the 
world, feels Grace's elopement deeply. Al- 
though he cannot lay blame to himself/ 
concerning it, still, he has an uneasy sus- 
picion, that he did not see dessous les cartes 
— that there were facts he was blind to con- 
nected with it. The banker is a good deal 
altered bv his domestic troubles. It is true 
he still retains his old pompous manner, 
but his self-complacency is perceptibly re- 
duced. He flourishes the eye-glass yet, but 
it is with a mere ghastly shadow of the 
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Oracular manner in which he formerly twirled 
that article. 

Miss Langworthy, meanwhile, strives, and 
with tolerable success, to be all in all to her 
uncle. She exerts herself in every way. 
Never was the mkiage more sharply looked 
after than it is at the present ; never were 
the banker's comforts more carefully attend- 
ed to ; never were his little foibles more 
humoured and remembered. Those little 
dinners he so delights in are constantly 
. urged upon him, and, upon those occasions, 
Marion employs all her energies to make 
them go off well. Gifted with rare tact and 
much fascination of manner, it is not much 
to be wondered at that she succeeds. When 
she threw her powers into the contrary 
direction a while back, it may be remem- 
bered she proved quite capable of putting 
these little reunions out of joint. 

It is difficult to describe such an incoti=- 
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gruous character as Marion's. She has 
schemed, and is yet scheming, with apparent 
success, but she is not mercenary in her 
designs. She troubles her head nothing 
about how her uncle may intend to dispose 
of his property. If the banker showed 
signs of infirmity, she would make no attempt 
to benefit herself at the expense of her 
cousins in his will. She would like to feel 
that she had influence enough over him to 
ask for a considerable sum of money with- 
out giving any explanation as to why she 
required it, simply because that would 
enable her to get quit of Lightfoot, the 
shaking off of whom she made no disguise 
to herself was liable to be attended with 
considerable expense. 

But her main object was attained. She 
was absolute mistress of her uncle's house. 
Now her cousin was married, Miss Lang* 
worthy was perfectly willing that she should 



I 
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be reconciled to her father, and had made 
up her mind to forward such reconciliation 
if it lay in her power. She had forgiven 
Grace her involuntary share in Robert Col- 
lingham's oflFence — but with Reginald it was 
diflterent. She still felt very bitter about 
his defalcation, and had no jntention that 
the grass should grow over his quarrel with 
his father, if she could help it. It was a 
very singular feeling on Marion's part. She 
had placed no kind of value on this love 
when it was hers — had taken but little pains 
to keep it — had always contemplated throw- 
ing it on one side, as soon as a more eligible 
parti should oflFer. Yet when she found he 
had dared to emancipate himself from her 
thrall. Miss Langworthy felt as vindictively 
towards him as her disposition was capable 
of — ^and its capabilities in that direction 
were by no means small. 
Her wrath, perhaps, on being analysed^ 
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might be found to spring principally from 
two motives — she was very indignant at 
finding her hold over him so utterly gone. 
That he had vouchsafed no reply to her 
letter, but had written straight to her father 
on receipt of it, had made Marion supremely 
angry. Then, again, she was bitterly 
enraged at her rival not being of her own 
class ; for Miss Langworthy held very high 
and mighty notions as to what constituted a 
lady, and, utterly ignoring the fact that her 
own blood was of very ordinary vintage, 
looked down disdainfully upon those whose 
position was somewhat inferior to her own. 
She hated Lettice, too, from the moment 
she set eyes on her. The girl's honest, 
truthful nature was a satire upon her own 
scheming disposition ; she hated her still more 
because Reginald so loved her ; and finally 
she hated her because she felt that Lettice 
was likely to bear testimony against her at 
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some future time. The girl could expose a 
very pretty tissue of false speaking on Miss 
Langworthy'g part, should she ever meet 
Reginald again face to face. And here she 
was, according to Lightfoot's information, 
established at Churton I This, in Marion's 
eyes, was another urgent reason why Regi- 
nald should not come to Aldringham — and 
though, considering his peculiar relations 
with herself, it was scarce likely that he 
would do so at present, there was much 
safety in that breach between him and his 
•father. That Reginald and Lettice had al- 
ready met was quite unknown to Miss Lang- 
worthy. 

The banker is sitting in somewhat melan- 
choly mood in his own peculiar den. True, 
his niece is unremitting in her attentions, 
most devoted to the study of his comforts ; 
but a man cannot help feeling estrangement 
from his own children, when his disposition 
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is caat in so genial a mould as Mr. Hal- 
bourne's. His quarrel with each of them^ 
moreover, as he is well aware, is based up- 
on most sandy foundation. He has forbid 
Reginald to marry a certain young lady. 
Reginald, on his part, has declared he will ; 
but still he has not as yet done so. As for 
Grace, she has thought fit to run away with 
the discarded son of his old friend Colling- 
ham. It was against his wish. He, in fact, 
had expressed himself strongly on the point ; 
but still beyond that he was unrecognised 
by Sir John, Mr. Holbourne had nothing 
tangible to allege against Charles Colling- 
ham. 

He is still musing over these things, when 
a servant announces that the Baronet wishes 
to see him, and the announcement barely 
precedes the visitor himself. 

" Holbourne," remarked Sir John, their 
first greetings passed, " I have come down 
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to have a little serious talk with you about 
this marriage of our children. What are 
we to do about it ?" 

" Do about it 1" exclaimed the banker in 
astonishment. " Why, you have repudiated 
Charlie for the last five years. You don't 
consider his carrying off Grace a plea for 
forgiveness, do you ?" 

" Yes, I do," retorted Sir John. " It is 
the most sensible thing he ever did. The 
man who could carry off my god-daughter 
and didn% would have been such a fool, 
that it's a mercy to think my offspring was 
not so thick-headed." 

" I don't understand you," stammered the 
banker. ** You have refused to forgive your 
son for running counter to your wishes for 
years. You seem to expect me to pardon 
my daughter out of hand." 

" My dear old friend," said Sir John. " It 
comes ill from me, I grant you, but I am 
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here pledged to plead Graces cause. What- 
ever the reason of my quarrel with Charlie, 
suffice it to say it is now removed ; and if his 
marriage had but your sanction, it would 
please me more than any alliance he could 
have made." 

This was flattering, very. Mr. Holbourne 
tingled down to his very finger-tips with 
gratification. Recognised by Sir John, he 
felt that Gracie's marriage would be per- 
fectly satisfactory. Still had he not been 
steeling himself these last few weeks to 
emulate his pet model, hardening his heart, 
stifling his affections, and when at length 
fondly hoping he had attained to the stern 
unrelenting frame of mind which he so re- 
vered in the Baronet, lo and behold that gen- 
tleman abdicates the position which he has 
held for years, and comes talking to him 
about the advisability of forgiving these way- 
ward children of theirs! It had been a severe 
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struggle ere the good-natured banker could 
quite make up his mind that his dignity re- 
quired him to discard his children. But he 
would not be behind his neighbour, and he 
also would preach a lesson to the irreverent 
youth of this generation, that parents were 
not to be lightly dealt with. He has arrived 
at this stage, recollect, only after much petri- 
faction of his natural feelings, a process 
which has been accomplished with more 
sighs and regrets than the banker would 
care to look back upon. 

Like that ancient gentleman of monkish 
legend, he has attained the top of his pillar, 
and is prepared to look down upon human 
joys and affections with disdainful melan- 
choly for the future. It accords ill with his, 
genial character. What matter ? Have we 
never seen men make themselves miserable 
in the gratification of their pride before 
now? What tortures will our sisters not 
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undergo in indulgence of their vanity I If 
you wub really to preach a homily on that 
subject, I commend you to a fine Ascot 
Cup day, which bursts into stormy tears 
about lunch time. A sad sight is wo- 
man in draggled drapery — sadder reflec- 
tion still, she is painfully aware of it, and 
the honeyed contralto of the morning turns 
to the acidulated treble in the afternoon. 
Though you have abandoned your umbrella 
to her, speculate not on her gratitude. A 
week hence she may thank yoa. At pre- 
sent all she knows is that her petticoats are 
bemired, her hair out of curl, that she is 
looking her worst*, and that you are looking 
at her. 

The banker hesitated some time before 
he replied ; when his answer came, it 
was in a constrained voice, very different 
from his usual jubilant, self-satisfied tones. 
The gold eye-glass with which h^ used to 
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point his speeches, dangled neglected on 
his waistcoat. 

" Grace, like Reginald," he said, harshly, 
" has made her own election. When children 
choose to set their fathers at defiance, to 
treat their express commands as subject of 
ridicule, they can hardly be surprised should 
the father on his side forget that they are 
his offspring. Sir John, you moot this re- 
quest to an old man, sore-stricken by the 
conduct of those to whom be has given life. 
I loved my children dearly ; they have 
laughed at me. You ! you 1" he said, "have 
taught us the way to deal with such untow^ard 
stock. I take my lesson from yourself, and 
say that Grace and Reginald are no longer 
children of mine." 

" My dear old friend," replied the Baronet 
sadly, " I also said that in my wrath, and 
with far better grounds for doing so than you 
have. If I tell you that I have lived to think 

T 2 
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myself wrong, won't that induce you to re- 
consider your sentence ?" 

The banker only wanted in reality a de- 
cent pretext to retire from the unnatural (to 
him) position he had assumed. 

" Of course/* he said slowly, *' it does 
make a difference, if you choose to make it 
up with Charlie/' 

" My dear Holbourne !" exclaimed the 
Baronet, " I am not yet reconciled with 
Charlie, but I have fair grounds for suppos- 
ing that our original quarrel was due in some 
measure to a misconception on my part. 
Will you pardon your daughter if I make 
peace with ray son ?" 

The banker paused, and played after his 
manner with his eye-glass. 

" You must admit, Sir John," he said at 
length, ** that you are departing rather from 
the example you have held up to us ;" and 
as he spoke he eyed his companion anxious- 
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ly, as if fearful he would take him at hid 
word. 

" Have I not told you," replied the Baro- 
net, earnestly, ''that, stern and unforgiv- 
ing as I am by nature, I have come at last to 
think that I have meted out hard judgment 
to that son of mine ? When you see me, after 
all these years, telling you that I wish I had 
dealt otherwise with him — when I consent 
to swallow my pride, and own confidenti- 
ally to you that I fear I have been but 
an obstinate, uncharitable old fool after all, 
will you, then, say no to my request ? 
You can't, you won't, I know you too well, 
Holbourne. Gracie appeals to me as her 
godfather and father-in-law. I have pro- 
mised to stand by her and make peace be- 
tween you. Promise me before I go that 
you will write and say you forgive her." 

" If you can forgive Charlie, Sir John, I 
cannot refuse to pardon Grace. Is it a 
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bargain ?'' And the banker's face lit up at 
the idea of once more seeing bis bonnie 
Grace again. 

" Clinched, signed, and sealed 1'* cried the 
Baronet, in jubilant tones, as he clasped his 
friend's hand. " My pardon, unconditional, 
except that they come here shortly, goes 
by to-day's post. Let yours also." 

** It shall," replied Mr. Holbourne blithe- 
ly; and with another warm shake of the 
hands the queerly-matched friends parted. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



MARION IN TROUBLE. 



Tl TARION LANGWORTHY was speedily 
^'-'- made aware of her uncle's decision 
regarding Grace. She had been, of course, 
cognizant of the conference between him 
and Sir John, and led up to the subject 
thereof in her usual subtle manner after 
dinner. The banker would have been sore 
put to it had he wished to evade his niece's 
insidious cross-examination ; but he had no 
such intention, and at once explained to her 
the object of Sir John's visit, and the reso- 
lution he had come to. Marion, as we 
know, had decided to throw no obstacles in 
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the way of his reconciliation with his daugh- 
ter, and Mr. Holbourne was, to say the 
truth, somewhat relieved to find it met with 
her entire approval. Though he would 
have scorned to own such a thing, yet 
the banker stood in unraistakeable awe of 
his niece's opinion, and feared it not a whit 
the less because, as a rule, it was somewhat 
difficult to arrive at in the first instance. 
But Miss Langworthy, if somewhat chary of 
expressing her views to start with, always 
took care they should be clearly compre- 
hended in the sequel, and in her own way was 
at considerable pains to prove the correctness 
of her apprehension. Her uncle had arrived 
at a dim understanding of this fact, and was 
therefore pleased to find that his intentions 
with regard to Grace found favour in her 
sight. 

"I don't see how you could hold out, 
uncle. It was very foolish, and I suppose 
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I should say wrong, of Gracie to run away. 
It was, at all events, behaving very badly 
to you ; but it is done now, and you knoiV 
you love her dearly, so there is nothing left 
but to make the best of it. Besides, if Sir 
John acknowledges Charlie again he must 
do something to help them ; it's a connec- 
tion you like, and I don't see why it should 
not all do very well. Charlie's being so 
completely discarded by his father was the 
great objection to it — and that removed, I 
don't think there's much to find fault with 
when you have once forgiven Gracie for her 
mutiny. 

" Just what I felt, Marion. I can't quar- 
rel with my daughter all my life. ' If Sir 
John can forgive I can," continued the 
banker, eagerly. " The minx had no busi- 
ness to run awav and set me at defiance, but 
if he had but been on terms with his father 
I should never have opposed her marriage 
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with Charlie Collingham. Now that's all 
settled, and I have written to tell them to 
come here." 

But Miss Langworthy had several causes 
of mental disquietude, and it was one of 
these that had made her so inquisitive about 
the object of Sir John's visit. She knew 
that Lettioe was at Churton, and though not 
exactly seeing how, felt that there was 
considerable danger of a meeting between 
her and Reginald. If they once exchanged 
explanations, Marion knew that she must 
stand convicted of most unblushing false- 
hood at the least — how much further she 
might be compromised she could hardly say. 
It was consequently a relief to her mind to 
find out that Sir John's visit bore no refer- 
ence to Miss Cheslett (such she still was to 
Marion) and her affairs. She was in happy 
ignorance that Reginald was at that mo- 
ment at Churton, that all had been cleared 
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up between him and his betrothed, and that 
her own conduct was laid bare in all its 
mendacity and vindictiveness. 

Miss Langworthy, too, had received an in- 
timation of danger from another quarter. 
Sixty days soon glide away, and since Marion 
had so rashly aflBxed her signature at Mr. 
Lightfoot's suggestion, that mystic period has 
elapsed. She has received an official inti- 
mation from Messrs. Hartz and Smelter, that 
two of her notes of hand will fall due at the 
end of the week, requesting her to provide 
for the taking up of the same. She wrote by 
return of post to Mr. Lightfoot, but that 
gentleman curtly recommended her to meet 
her liabilities promptly, as the Israelite who 
was in possession of the documents alluded 
to was a veritable descendant of Sh5'lock, 
. notorious for his rapacity, and capable even 
of attaching her person if his lust for gold 
was not satiated. Marion, though some- 
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what uneasy in her mind, was by no means 
80 impressed with this intelligence as her 
correspondent anticipated. She had a hazy 
idea that a woman was not liable to arrest 
for debt, and looked upon Lightfoot's letter 
as intended to frighten her only. She 
thought she would have to pay " these 
things," so she termed them, some day ; but 
had no conception that any arbitrary steps 
could be taken against her in reference to 
them. Had Marion more thoroughly com- 
prehended her liabilities, she would probably 
have at once made a clean breast of it to her 
uncle, but she did not. There would be 
much awkwardness in explaining how it was 
that she had got into the hands of these bill- 
discounters — for what she had wanted all 
this money ; and though Miss Langworthy's 
fertile imagination would doubtless have 
proved equal to the occasion, and devised 
some plausible story to satisfactorily account 
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for such transactions, yet she quite failed to 
recognise the imminent danger she stood in. 
Of course if these people did proceed to ex- 
tremities, exposure was certain, and explana- 
tion would be diflBcult in the extreme ; but 
Marion looked upon her quondam adviser's 
letter as simply an attempt at further ex- 
tortion, and resolved to disregard it.^ 

Miss Langworthy, in neat hat and com- 

« 

fortable seal-skin jacket, issues from her 
uncle's door this crisp November morning, 
with no immediate misgivings concerning 
her liabilities, intending to make a few visits 
in Aldringham. She takes little heed of a 
flashily-dressed man, with bright scarlet 
necktie, who is idly sucking his stick on 
the opposite side of the way. But that ill- 
attired individual regards her with consider- 
able attention, and lounges in her footsteps 
with an indolent, slouching gait, as one 
accustomed to dog the perambulations of 
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his fellows. This man, unfortunately for 
Marion, is a very epicure in his profession. 
Cynical and discontented with the calling to 
which the fates have doomed him, he solaces 
himself by conducting it in the most sensa- 
tional manner possible. His vocation is to 
serve writs, but, unless tied tightly down by 
the instructions of his employers, Mr. Trap- 
ster can never resist waiting for the oppor- 
tunity of a great scenic effect. He has no 
idea of a quiet arrest ; his monomania is to 
explode his torpedo when it will create the 
greatest sensation. 

This singular fancy has cost him several 
sad mishaps. He has been hurled from 
^he top of a drag at Goodwood — precipitated 
from a window at Long's — kicked down 
innumerable stairs — stricken to the ground 
at the steps of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, for exercising his functions at the 
conclusion of the marriage ceremony. But 
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nothing can wean him from his hobby. 
"A writ served at the right moment is 
better than any play," he was wont to ob- 
serve to his intimates. " It's a leetle dan- 
gerous, I grant you, but so's practical 
joking. In my case, I always get paid if 

» 

I am damaged — practical jokers don't. I 
makes the most fun I can out of the busi- 
ness, and takes the chances." 

Mr. Trapster knew very well that the most 
business-like* course ta have taken would 
have been to call upon Mr. Holbourne and 
show him the writ issued against his niece. 
He was quite aware that the probabilities 
would be in favour of its being settled then 
out of hand, but, Mr. Trapster argued, there 
would be no fun attached to that form of 
procedure. To Mr. Trapster's eccentric 
conception of humour, a far more public 
mode of action was preferable, and it was 
with a silent chuckle that he now fol- 
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lowed in the steps of his unconscious victim. 
If ever there was a woman to whom a 
public exposure was likely to prove unbear- 
able, it was Marion. Her wrath had been 
very great, as we know, on the discovery 
that she had been made a fool of in Robert 
Holbourne's case — although not intention- 
ally on his part. Yet it had taken her some 
tin>e to forgive Grace for her innocent 
share in that disappointment. As for the 
male delinquent, it was well for him that he 
had never required mercy at Marion's 
hands — that he was placed out of reach of 
her vengeance. No woman would have 
been more relentless in reprisal than Miss 
Langworthy, had opportunity been vouch- 
safed her. The sorest trial to her in that af- 
fair had been the condolence of some of her 
Aldringham friends, who vowed they had 
been looking forward to congratulate her 
on the engagement. 
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Marion, quite unconscious of her eccentric 
follower, threads her way through the town 
towards Mrs. Methringham's house. That 
lady, it may be remembered, is one of Miss 
Langworthy s most intimate friends. But 
ere she reaches it, she finds herself in the 
midst of a bevy of acquaintances, of whom 
Mrs. Kennedy forms one, and is immediately 
involved in hand-shaking and conversation. 

To Mr. Trapster, with his peculiar ideas 
of humour, this seems a most suitable oc- 
casion on which to present that ominous 
strip of paper which he bears with him. 
Leisurely selecting it from a capadous pock- 
et-book, while his eyes twinkle with glee, 
he suddenly thrusts himself into the group 
of ladies, and doffing the white hat to Ma- 
rion, observes, 

" Miss Langworthy, I believe.** 

"WeU!" exdaims Marion, drawing her- 
self up to her full height, and confronting 

VOL. m. u 
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the intruder with extreme disdain, ^^ what 
do you want ?" 

" Nothing much, miss," replied the bailiff, 
with a grin, " but I've a little bit of paper 
here for you. Suit of Hartz and Smelter, 
£267 10^., with costs. What shall we do 
about it ?" 

" What do you mean, man ?" gasped Mrs. 
Kennedy, breathlessly, as the group scatter- 
ed like pigeons before the hawk; while 
Marion, with colourless cheek and clasped 
hands, gazed vacantly at her persecutor. 

" Simply I arrest this young lady for debt, 
and if she or her friends can't settle it, I shall 
have to do mydooty, and convey her to Droll- 
ington gaol, that's all. But what's two hundred 
and sixty-seven odd to the likes of her? 
Don't you be frightened, miss. It's only 
walking home to your friends for the money. 
You'll have to excuse my accompanying you, 
but business is business, and I'm bound not 
to lose sight of a prisoner." 
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" You are talking nonsense, fellow," re- 
torts Mrs. Kennedy. "If you annoy u» 
* further we shall have to give you over to 
the police." But a!3 she glances at Marion's 
colourless cheeks, she feels there is very 
little nonsense about the transaction. 

This last idea tickles Mr. Trapster amazing-' 
ly; he bursts into an unseemly guffaw, 
through the lulls of which come half stifled 
ejaculations of " Give me over to the police! 
Lor, here's a start I Give me over to the 
police! Well, I'm blessed if this ain't a 

go !" 

By this Marion has recovered her presence 
of mind. 

" An unpleasant mistake, Mrs, Kennedy," 
she exclaims, with a somiewhat forced smile. 
" I never did profess to understand how I 
was left with regard to my poor father's 
liabilities, or how I am situated with regard 
, to my own little property. I think I had 

u2 
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best go home and see my uncle at once." 

This again seemed to amuse the cynical 
Trapster. 

"There ain't nothing else to be done, 
miss. We never takes ladies like you to 
Drollington, though, of course, that's what 
it comes to in extremities. But we'd best jog 
home and see about it. My time, begging 
your pardon, is valooable." 

Marion wished her friends good-bye — 
such, indeed, as had courage to see the 
dSnouemeni — and then, with downcast eyes 
and cheeks aflame, hurried home, with her 
equivocal follower at her heels. 

On arrival at her own door, Marion was 
doomed to still further torture. Mr. Trap- 
ster, to her dismay, utterly declined to wait 
outside, but persisted in accompanying her 
into the house, to the complete confusion of 
the butler, who could scarcely credit his ears 
when told by his mistress to let '^ that man" 
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follow her into the drawing-room. There 
Mr. Trapster proved equally impracticable. 
When Miss Langworthy requested him to take 
a seat while she went *o find her uncle, that 
imperturbable personage said that he would 

« 

accompany her on her mission. It was in 
vain Marion urged she would be back 
directly. " Can't let you out of my sight, 
miss, I'm sorry to say, till the thing's settled. 
It's against all rules. I'd do anything to 
oblige a lady, but I'm responsible for your 
safe keeping now. Of course I'know you 
wouldn't, but then it is possible you might 
look for your uncle at the railway station, 
and take a train somewhere if you were dis- 
appointed about finding him. It's the worst 
of bur profession, miss — it makes us distrust 
our fellow-creatures." 

There was nothing to be done but to send 
for Mr. Holbourne, and this Miss Lang- 
worthy accordingly did. By this the house- 
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hold were all agog, and no one more oon- 
sdous of that fact than Marion, as she sat 
quivering with sh^n. and tapo^ot ™th 
in the drawing-room ; while opposite her, on 
the extreme edge of his chair, was perched 
the monster of the flame-coloured necker- 
chief, his white hat deposited carefully at 
his feet, beguiling the time by sucking the 
top of his stick, and glancing admiringly at 
his victim. 

Bitter were Marion's reflections at this 
time. No one could guess more accurately 
than she how far the news of her misad- 
venture had spread in Aldringham. The 
thing had been so public that, as Miss Lang- 
worthy well knew, the story of her being 
arrested for debt would be fully discussed at 
every tea-table in the town that night She 
had guided the scandal of the place for 
some time past, now she was called upon to 
breast it ; and Marion felt that was beyond 
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her. She pictured to herself the different 
versions that woiild be given of her contre- 
temps. She saw her dear friends each 
publishing her own particular edition of. the 
follies and vanities that had led to such a dis- 
graceful catastrophe. Her ears tingled as she 
thought how unanimous they would be upon 
the one point, to wit, that " they always had 
suspected there was something not quite right 
about Miss Lang worthy." And then Marion 
thought what 'scope there was for their 
lively tongues when they came to consider 
how it was that she had incurred her liabili- 
ties. " Opium-eating," " drawing-room al- 
coholism," " gambling" on the turf, on the 
stock-exchange, would be the least of the 
charges brought against her. 

One thing alone seemed clear to Marion — 
that she must leave Aldringham at once.' 
She had queened it there too long not to 
have made enemies, and she scorned to be- 
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come a dpher in the little world she had so 
long ruled. She most go away, she hardly 
knew where, but she oonld face Aldringhatn 
society no more, for some time at all events. 

It was carious and tjrpical of the girl's 
character that what would have weighed 
upon most people's minds in her situation 
scarcely cost her a thought. To the general- 
ity of nephews or nieces so placed, the 
serious part of the affair would have been 
the having to appeal to an uncle for a 
considerable sum of money without being 
able to give any explanation of how such a 
debt had been incurred. Marion troubled 
herself not an iota upon this point. She felt 
quite certain her uncle would pay it for her. 
She had equally made up her mind to de- 
cline any explanation concerning her involve- 
ments. 

At this juncture the banker hurriedly 
entered the room. 
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"What is the matter, Marion? — some- 
thing gone much amiss, so Saunders seems 
to think. Why, who the devil are you?" 
he exclaimed, as his eye fell upon Mr. Trap- 
ster. 

"Sheriffs officer in charge," briefly re- 
sponded that functionary. 

" What does he mean ?" cried Mr. Hol- 
bourne, in blankest astonishment. 

" My dear uncle," replied Marion, in her 
softest tones, " I am arrested for debt, and 
unless you pay that man what he demands, 
he tells me I must go to DroUington Gaol." 

" Goodness gracious I But how do you 
come to owe this money ? How much is 
it ? Whom is it owing to ?" 

"Two hundred and sixty seven, ten — 
that's wot it is. Who is it owing to I — 
Hartz and Smelter," interposed Mr. Trap- 
ster. " As for how she comes to owe it, 
the lady must explain, if she can ; there's a 
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good many would be puzzled to cipher out 
how it is they owes what Hartz and Smel- 
ter wants of 'em. It ain't everyone as is 
acquainted with the beauties of compound 
interest." And having favoured the banker 
with this information, Mr. Trapster blew his 
nose, and then smiled affably on his auditors.. 

"Marion," said the banker, "this must 
be a thorough case of extortion. How can 
you owe all this money ? Tell me all about 
it, and I daresay I can knock off one-half 
of the amount." 

" I will tell you nothing I" retorted Miss 
Langworthy, quietly but firmly. " That I 
am being grossly plundered I know ; but . 
sooner than expose my folly, I . will go to 
Prollington Gaol. If you love me, pay 
that man what he demands, and question 
me no more. I am disgraced for ever in 
Aldringham ; the further ignominy would 
be of no great matter, after all." 
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In vain did the banker urge upon his 
niece that, if she would but give him some 
clue to her transactions with Hartz and 
Smelter, he could probably knock some- 
thing considerable off their account. Marion 
was resolute ; she would explain nothing — 
if her uncle chose to pay that sum for her, 
^he should be very grateful ; if not, it 
\frould be less painful to her to go to DroU- 
ington than face the public exposure of her 
folly which the contesting of Hartz and 
Smelter's claim would call forth. 

Mr. Holbourne could not see his niece 
go to prison, and wound up by signing a 
cheque for the amount, upon receipt of which 
Mr. Trapster took his departure, extremely 
pleased with the way he had managed his 
little affair, and speculating a good deal 
upon " what larks that young woman had 
been up to." 

That evening Miss Langworthy informed 
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her nnde that she mast leave Aldringham, 
at all events for the present. It was use- 
less to argue with her. She said frankly 
that she would not face the Aldringham 
world while the scandal of that public 
arrest was still fresh in their mouths, and 
the banker felt that he could not gainsay 
her. So it was settled that the next morn- 
ing she should go and stay for a while with 
some relations of hers — quiet, hum-drura 
people, at whose proffered hospitality the 
fair Marion had hitherto rather turned her 
nose up. 
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COKCLUSION. 



T ETTICE'S advance towards recovery 
-■-^ was slow ; her extreme nervousness 
still painful to witness. If Reginald was 
long absent from her, the old dread of 
Marion's interposition once more beset her ; 
and the doctor pronounced that her lover's 
presence was essential to her complete re- 
storation to health. Sir John himself was 
a constant visitor to the invalid's room, and 
her gentle manner won upon his rugged 
nature strangely. As for Sylla, she was 
wrapped up in her patient. Most of us 
take a warm interest in those it may have 
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been our fate to befriend. We all feel a 
strong sympathy for the waif we have saved 
from being engulfed in life's stormy waters. 
Much more must this hold good concerning 
the being for whose existence we have 
wrestled so long and wearily with death. I 
can hardly fancy a physician not feeling 
concern in the ultimate career of the man 
whom his skill has for the time rescued from 

* 

the tomb. 

Great was the astonishment of the Baronet 
and his daughter when one morning Regi- 
nald unfolded to them Lettice's history, and 
told Sir John that she was the sister of his 
son's first wife. 

** I have Charlie's sanction to tell you all 
this," he continued : " indeed more — he 
wished you to be acquainted with it. You 
were much mistaken, Sir John, concerning 
the character of that first wife of his. I 
never saw her, of course, but know her to 
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have been as pure and innocent as my own 
sweet Lettice. An unhappy confusion of 
names led you to believe that he had mar- 
ried very differently. He, in his foolishness, 
was too proud to correct your mistake ; but 
I trust, for Grade's sake, you will forgive 
him now." 

" He is about to bring his bride to Aid- 
ringham," replied the Baronet drily. " Let 
him come here afterwards and tell me his 
own story. I don't think he will find me 
hard to satisfy. Your own case, Master 
Regi, is more difficult. What do you mean 
to say to your father, sir, about your own 
contumacious behaviour ?" 

" Nothing," replied the young man quietly. 
" I shall leave you and Sylla to say what 
sort of a bride it is that I have won. Let 
Grade, if she can, convince him of Marion's 
real character, but I doubt her succeeding. 
As for me, I shall manage to take care of 
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my little wife in some way, as soon as she is 
well enough to be made such.'' 

*^ Then Lettice is my sister, after all t" ex- 
claimed Sylla. 

** Yes, in some measure, if you choose to 
acknowledge her as such,'' replied Reginald, 
laughing. 

" If I choose 1" exclaimed Miss Colling- 
ham. " Why, you know I think her the 
dearest girl that ever lived." 

'* An opinion in which I thoroughly coin- 
cide,'* said Holbourne ; '" and I don't even 
except Grade, though you ought." 

"Well,. yes, I can't give up Grade," re- 
turned Sylla, smiling. " But I think I can 
do with two such sisters." 

'.' What do you say. Sir John ?" inquired 
Reginald, somewhat nervously. 

The Baronet's face grew dark, 
.• *' Charlie has not treated me well," he 
said at length. " It was not lightly that I 
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quarrelled with him. He had no right to 
leave me all these years under such a mis- 
conception. I can't say I should have ap- 
proved or liked his first marriage, even as it 
was. But it was very different from what I 
deemed it. Had he told me his story, and 
brought home such a daughter-in-law as 
Lettice Melton, there would have been no 
feud between us. I am quite willing, Regi- 

■ 

nald, to acknowledge the connection; and 
though in a worldly point of view it's a bad 
match for you, I think you a deuced lucky 
fellow, all the same." 

Reginald Holbourne's face flushed with 
mingled pride and pleasure at the Baronet's 
speech. "Thank you, Sir John," he said, 
earnestly. " I can't say more, but I mean a 
good deal when I say thank you for your 
kindness to Lettice." 



Very lonely felt the baiiker in his now 

VOL. III. X 
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solitary home. When you have been habit- 
uated for years to the softening presence of 
woman in your wigwam^ her absence presses 
hardly upon your material comforts, to say 
nothing of the sense of desolation that also 
attends such a gap in your household. The 
loss of that imperceptible influence which 
an educated woman throws around her 
hearth is a sore blow to the man left to bear 
it single-handed. The closed piano, the dis- 
appearance of the tumbled music, of the 
work-boxes, of the endless embroidery, lace- 
work, and other womanly litter, at all of 
which you have inveighed in your day, 
come home to you now. How you wish 
they were but back again 1 Little com- 
plaint would you make if the Grand Duchess 
valses were rehearsed for the fifth time ; if 
your india-rubber had been misappropriated, 
your pencils confiscated, and you found the 
Times cut up into patterns before you had 
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looked at it. Yet how angry these things 
made you once 1 But that time has passed 
away, and as you sip your wine alone, you 
look back regretfully, and wish those days 
could come again. 

No man was more calculated to feel all 
this than Mr. Holbourne, and the advent of 
Grace and her husband really came like a 
flood of sunlight upon his existence. Re- 
lieved from Marion's malign influence, Grace 
speedily won her way back to her father's 
heart. The old house seemed alive again 
as she tripped about it ; while her husband 
showed a deference to his father-in-law, and 
oblivion of his gout, which speedily rein- 
stated him in the latter's good opinion. 

" Father, " said Grace one morning, as 
they two sat over the drawing-room fire, 
" I want to talk to you about Reginald." 

The banker gave a slight start. 

'* Better not, child — he has behaved in- 

x2 
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famously to poor Marion, and is going to 



marry 

" My husband's sister-in-law," interrupted 
Mrs. CoUingham. **I don't know much 
about her, but believe her to be as sweet a 
girl as a man is likely to meet with. Char- 
lie has gone over to Churton to see her 
now. She has been dreadfully ill, you must 
know. She came down as companion to 
Sylla, and has been near dying, but she is 
coming round now. Reginald is staying at 
Sir John's to nurse her through her con- 
valescence. Fancy Regi as a nurse ! I am 
longing to see him in that capacity !" 

" Reginald at Churton !" exclaimed the 
banker. " Do you mean to tell me that 
CoUingham is backing up that boy in his 
mad fancy ?" 

" Listen, father," replied Gracie, *' for this 
is my mission. Reginald will marry no one 
else but Lettice Melton. She is a sister of 
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Charlie's first wife, and they have grown so 
fond of her at Churton, that Sir John is 
quite willing to recognise the connection. 
Don't believe in Marion's tribulations. If 
Robert had asked her, instead of me, she 
would have been Mrs. CoUinghani this 
minute. Reginald was engaged to her as a 
boy, and she kept him on as a pis-alUr^ with 
no intention of holding to her troth, if shd 
could do better." 

But Mr. Holbourne was hardly prepared 
to throw aside his faith in his niece so soon. 
True it was that Marion's last escapade in 
the matter of the arrest had somewhat 
shaken his belief in that young lady, but he 
had so accustomed himself to rest upon her 
judgment that he could not as yet admit 
that he had been deceived in h6r. Grace 
showed rare tact in the management of her 
case. She alleged nothing against her 
cousin, beyond that she had ceased to care 
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about Reginald for some time past, and that 
therefore she was by no means so badly 
treated as the banker deemed her. 

" At all events, father," she tilled, at 
last, "do not discard him antil you have 
seen this daughter he would give you. Sir 
John would be the last man to approve of 
her, unless she was really a girl that you 
might welcome as such. Will you be guided 
by him in this matter ? He won my 
pardon, let him also plead for Reginald. 
You have forgiven me — don't be hard upon 
Regi." 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Hol- 
bourne would yield all At once, and Grace, 
quite satisfied with the impression she had 
made, very prudently refrained from push- 
ing the question further. She was quite 
content when her father replied, " He could 
say nothing at present — he must tfaiok it 
over, talk to Sir John about it, and see 
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this Miss Melton for himself." Mrs. CoUing- 
ham felt that her brother's case was gained, 
and that Reginald's reconciliation with his 
father was now a mere question of time. 

The banker began to expand again under 
the sunshine of his daughter's presence, and 
Miss Langworthy day by day became less of 
a necessity in the routine of his life. He 
went over to Churton, and had a long 
interview with Sir John, which resulted in 
his introduction to Lettice, and his sanction 
to Reginald's marriage. Finally, it was 
arranged that the latter should take his 
place in the bank, and Mr. Holbourne 
strongly urged that the young couple should 
come and keep house with him, but to this 
Reginald put forth strong objections. He 
said nothing about the treatment that Let- 
tice had experienced at Marion's hands, but 
confined himself to pointing out that his 
own previous relations with his cousin would 
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make residence under the same roof ex- 
tremely awkward for both of them at pre- 
sent, and his father could but acquiesce in 
that view of the subject. 

This difficulty was, however, solved by 
Miss Langworthy herself. That young lady, 
upon hearing of the banker s reconciliation 
with his children, and that Reginald and 
Lettice were both staying at Churton, was of 
course aware her nefarious manoeuvres must 
now be thoroughly exposed to her CQusins. 
Whether they chose to make use of such 
knowledge or not, it was quite clear to 
Marion that she could never face them 
again. She knew that they must be aware 
of most of her mendacious statements, that 
the meeting of Reginald and Lettice must 
have resulted in a full explanation concern- 
ing her visit to Baker Street, and that she 
felt neither of them could forgive. She 
retired gracefully and dexterously from 
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the scene. She wrote to her uncle to 
say that she forgave Reginald, and wished 
him and his bride health and happiness; 
that for herself she could not think of return- 
ing to Aldringhara, at all events for a long 
time, after the humiliation to which she had 
been lately subjected, and asked his permis- 
sion to make her home with the relatives 
with whom she was now staying. 

When more business heads than Lettice's 
came to tumble over the late Mr. Cheslett's 
papers, it turned out that he had left some 
five or six thousand pounds behind him, all 
of which devolved upon his granddaughter, 
so that Reginald's bride came to him not al- 
together empty-handed after all. 

Miss Meggott, when she was informed by 
Donaldson of Charlie's intended marriage, 
was thrown into a mixed state of gratifica- 
tion and despondency. She felt all the inter- 
est that is natural to woman ^t t;he idea of a 
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z^c'iiiLe j-T? ijEifr yfr;^ brccgtii to a satis- 
zxiiZs^rr c:cicl:iaca ; Cixi mzigied with it -was 
rie 5ft?iZn:r iia: a 5iTccirr:e lodger would 
rr:ci zhjiz dzie be I«:?s5 -c» ker. 

•* I wise ?!'m w^iZL Mr. Dooaldson,** she 
siJL "^X-COCTJ c(?czramLitions will be 
more sLicere zh:\n mrm^ bat I can^t help 
feelfnz sad aboca r: toix The complaint is 
dreaifiillT ca:chinz, and wa will be follow- 
inz his exa^iole shordv, and then what*s to 
become of Polly Meggott ? When I haven't 
you two to blow me up or to laugh with, I 
shall get moped. Of course we shall get other 
ItDdgerSy but none that will suit me as well, 
I know. I only hope, Mr. Donaldson, that 
you and Mr. CoUingham have been as well 
satisfied with PoUy M^gott as she has been 
with you. Fm sure," continued Polly grave- 
ly, " that if I chaff too much, it's been your 
fault. The pair of you taught me, and led 
me into it" 
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" Never mind," replied Donaldson, laugh- 
ing, " I give you absolution for all your im- 
pertinences — past, present, and to come. 
You will have only me to take care of in 
future, Polly, so I shall expect to be kept 
quite in silver paper." 

^' Gracious I yes," replied Miss Meggott, 
with a quiver of her left eye, " I shall have 
to be careful of you. I shan't let you go 
out except with goloshes and a comforter. 
When one comes to one's last adorer, one 
must watch over him in earnest. You had 
better be on your guard, Mr. Donaldson," 
continued Polly, raising her forefinger im- 
pressively ; " if I catch you sneezing, I shall 
order you to bed ; " and with the tremor of 
her left eye resolving into a palpable wink. 
Miss Meggott slipped out of the room. 

Mr. Lightfoot's last venture was the open- 
ing of what he called the Alliance Ginger 
Beer Emporium, which distributed that 
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wholesome drink in gaudily labelled bottles, 
with tee-total ballads on the reverse side. 
Despite the exorbitant price charged — and 
Mr. Lightfoot's nectar was a penny dearer 
than any other vendor's — yet there was no 
denjing that the Enaporium was domg a 
wonderful business. Mr. Bullock could not 
comprehend it ; he went the length of pro- 
curing a bottle, and bore witness to the fact 
that it was better than any ginger-beer he 
had ever tasted. " What is it he puts in 
it?" mused Mr. Bullock; "it's something 
more than ginger-beer. It picks one up more 
than any ginger-beer I ever drank." 

Your great inventors are ever beset by 
envious rivals. It was one of these latter 
whose trade had suffered in consequence of 
the great success of the Alliance article, that 
at last conceived the malignant idea of ana- 
lysing the sparkling wine of the Emporium. 
It was becoming more popular day by day. 
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and the ordinary vendors of the drink found 
their stock left upon their hands. This man 
consulted Mr. Bullock ; they procured a bot- 
tle, and submitted it to a chemist of repute ; 
and when Mr. Bullock received that gentle- 
man's report, he smote his thigh, gave vent 
to a prolonged whistle, and exclaimed, " I 
think, my friend Lightfoot, I've got you at 
last I " 

The Emporium, I regret to say, was al- 
most immediately broken up. The Excise 
prosecuted Mr. Lightfoot for selling spirits 
without a license, and proved incontestably 
that the popularity of the Alliance Ginger 
Beer was due to its being cleverly dashed 
with gin. 



THE END. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady ClkbiektinaDavibs. 2 vols. 21s. 

Among namerouB other distingniBhed persons referred to in this work are : — Lonis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Dnchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Pricce Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blncher, Ney, Soult, 
Fonch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Due 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George TV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalani, 
Mlla Bachel, the Countess Quiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 



** On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found tiie 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interest. Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
— so to speak — photographed on her memory. — The Timet. 

*' The two entertaining and pleasantly-written volumes before us will interest and 
amuse many readers." — Pall Mall Qatette. 

'' Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertlanlng mAtter, 
and written in plain, elegant English Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and I'emembered well. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.*' — Post 

** A singularly interesting and amusing work, full of anecdote, gossip, and life. 
The entire record is full of entertainment" — Sunday Tirnn, 

** To every class of readers, Lady Clementina Davies's work will prove deeply 
interesting. Asa book of anecdotes the volumes will be perused with avidity. 
Throughout the 'Becollections' we trace the hand of an artist, one whose power 
and talents are of the highest order, and who has the faculty of bringing before 
the reader the most striking incidents of the present century in France and Eng- 
land, thus combining the functions of the historian and the biographer with those 
of the delineator of life as it exista The style throughout is terse and lively ; it 
abotmds with graphic descriptions, and there is an earnestness and a pathos when 
the authoress flies from gay to grave subjects that touches the heart. Witness the 
account of Josephine's sanctuary at Malmaison, and the dying hours of the ill-fated 
Due de Berri. The lovers of history will be amply repaid by poring over the last 
days of Marie Antoinette at Versailles ; the restoration of Louis XVIIL to the throne 
of his ancestors ; the escape of Napoleon from Elba ; and the Coup dEtcU. The man 
about town will revel in those scenes in which Count D'Orsay, Byron, the poet 
Moore, Lord Petersham, and Sir Charles Wetherall took prominent parts. The pa- 
trons of the drama will have Catalani, Mrs. Jordan, John Eemble, the stately Sid- 
dons, Talma, Mdlle. Georges, Mdlle. Mars. Mdlle. Duchesnois, Miss Stephens, agaki 
brought upon the scene ; the gossips will take in with avidity the small-talk of 
London society, the eloi ement at Paris; the eccentricities of Lady Cork; in addition 
to the above we have unecdotes of Walter Scott, Lord Fife, the* Prince Begent, the 
Emperor of Bussia, King of Prussia, Louis Philippe, Duchesse d*Orleans, the Bonr* 
bons, Talleyrand, Napoleon L and IIL, Soult, Wellhigton, Esterhazy, and M Thiers. 
No book of rominiscences has left upon us so pleasing an impression. It at once 
stamps Lady Clementina as a most agreeable and clever authoress. "—CK9iir<.;oiirfMrf. 
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THE SWITZER8. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Author of »»New America," "Free Russia," »*Her Majestyi' 
Tower," &o. Third Edition. 1 yoL demy Svo. 15s. 

Coimirn :— Moimtain Men ; St Gothord ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life ; 
Bain and Bocks ; Teuton and Gelt ; The GonmiuneB ; Communal Authorities ; 
Oommonal Govemment; Cantons and Half Cantons; Cantonal Bole; Canton 
Zurich ; Pore Democracy ; A Bevolntion ; Popular Victories ; The League ; 
The Federal Pact; Jesuits; Pilgrimage; Convent and Canton; St Meinrad's 
Cell ; Feast of the Bosary ; Last of the Benedictines ; Conflict of the Churches ; 
School ; Democrscy at School ; GencTa ; Scheme of Work ; Secondary Schools ; 
School and Can^p; Defence; The Public Force; In the Field; Out Again; A 
Crowning Serrioei 



" Tom whers we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same larish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pagea Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. IMzon's subjecta Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the Victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions, 
We assent entirely to the parable of his prefaoa"— TVmea 

"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questiuns, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable." — Daily News. 

*' We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzera The Gompositi<m of the 
book is in the very best style." — Morning FotL 

" A work of real and abiding valua Mr. Bixoa has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We mtost 
cordially recommend the book." — Standard. 

** A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
of military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attentioa There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical in Mr. 
Dixoii's works whidi gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
essay."— Z>a«y Tel^fr<y)h. 

'* Mr. Dixon has succeeded in giving the public a very inviting book. The reader 
rises from it with the pleasant consciousness of having acquired useful information 
without fatigue, and of having been as much interested by solid truth as if it were 
fiction meant only to amuse." — Echo. 

" Any respectable book on the Switzers and Switzerland is welcome to lovers of 
the land and the people, and we trust that Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
zerland as well as in England." — Athenasum. 

'* Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instructive matter." — Eraminer. 

** A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way 
to trustworthy sources of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and instructive 
sketch of the salient features of the confederation. All who know the playground 
of Europe will thank the writer for so clear an account of the social institutions of 
a free people." — OrapMc 

** This work Is in every resiMCt the most useful and the best by means of which 
Mr. Dixon has introduced novel subjects all worthy of the utmost attention of his 
countrjrmen, and illustrated them by so elegant a method of conmiunication as im- 
mensely to enhance their value."— J^enen^rer. 

'* No such book has been written concerning Switzerland by any Englishman, 
and few books of travel we possess unite more valuable information to more de- 
Boriptive power and charm of styla"— iSfiiiMfoy Timet. 
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MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lkwis Farlbt, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition, 1 vol. 148. 

OoMVBirre:— Beyrout; BeitrMlry; Meant Lebanon; Travelling In Syria and Palestine; 
a Day with the Bedawins; Syria, Fast and Present; the Empress Eag^Die'u 
Visit to (Constantinople; the Snei Canal; Turkish Women; Turkish Armar 
ments : Public Instruction ; the Capitulations ; Turkey as a Field for Emi- 
gration; British Interests in Turkey; Turkish Finances; the Stock Exchange; 
Qeographical Position of the Empire ; Agricultural ProductH ; Fisheries; Mines; 
Petroleum ; Boads ; Railways ; Docks and Harbours ; Public Works, &o 

"Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — Timet. Oct. 12. 

** ' Modem Turkey,' by J. L. Farley, is from a writer long familiar with the country, 
and whose experience encourages a sanguine viow of its future, alike as regards 
social, political, and industrial advancement" — Times : City Article. June 6. 

" Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate In regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable atyle."— Saturday Review. 

*' Mr. Farley is to be praised for the admirable manner in which he has marshall- 
ed his facts and arranged his matter. His style, too, is lucid and agreeable, and 
he manages to clothe the dry skeleton of statistics with life and animation. Hiii 
book will do a great deal to remove many prejudices against Turkey from the 
minds of Englishmen, and will bring very vividly before their eyes the present con - 
dltion of a country about which great numbers of our countrymen are lamentably 
ignorant "-T-^zofiuner. 

** This very interesting and exceedingly well-written volume well deserves an 
earnest perusal It is a book of incalculable value to every class of the com- 
munity." — Me$s«nger. 

" An able sketch of the present state and latest resources of the Ottoman Empire. 
Mr. Farley writes ably and clearly, and few will put down his book without having 
learned something new about the material resources of Turkey, and the aspirations 
of its most enlightened statesmen." — Oraphic 

" Mr. Farley evinces a thorough knowledge of his subject, and his work deservefi 
to be attentively perused by all who are interested politically, conunerclally, or 
financially, in the Ottoman Empira" — Liverpool Albion. 

** A very charming, useful, and readable book, which we can cordially recom- 
mend to all who wish to increase their knowledge of the Turkish Empire."— ^ir- 
mingham Newt. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A NbwLibbart Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

'* Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the l)est of his booka He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon^s recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
uue of the wortiiies of England." — Examiner. 

'' ' William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic In styie, subt!e and philosophical In insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to ba*' — Sunday Times. 

*'The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modern history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all agea This biogruphy of hun now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial InBtruction.*' — IllustraUd News. 

'*Like all Mr. Dixon's books this is written in a pleasing, popular style, and at the 
present moment, when our relations with the United States are attracting so much 
attention to the Great Bepublic of the new world, the re-appearance is most timely 
and welcome." — Echo. 

» One of the most able Bpecimans of biography that baa ever appeared.**— ifoMn^er. 
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SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"Two YOiy amusing and instractive Tolnmea, touching on all aorta of Rport, from 
the experienced pen of a writer well qualified to handle the subject Stored with 
interesting matter the book will take me fancy of all lovers of pastime by flood or 
field-"— A?r« Life. 

*'Thi8 work is extremely interesting and instructive from the first page to the lasl 
tt contains a vast amount of useful information and excellent advice for the British 
sportsman, interspersed with an inexhaustible fund of anecdote. "^-CouH JoumaL 

'* Lovers of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — from fishing in Upper 
^'.inada to fowling in Siberia; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thames Then descriptions of ancient and modem gymnastics, sports 
•f England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
flghting. We may Icam how to choose a yacht or a hound, a hunter or a rifle, 
from these usel ul and amusing pages. And there are also a great number of lively 
Miccdotes to amuse the * noble sportsman ' when the fish won't rise, when the 
deer are shy, or the weather is unfavourable, or there is a dead calm for the yacht. 
>\'e predict a great success for this book.** — Era, 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Pabker Gillmobe ("Ubique"), Author of **A Hunter's Adven- 
tures in the Great West/' &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Dlustra- 
tions. 21s. 

**Mr. GiUmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, his 
description of the coxmtry, and of his neighbours, are all mo<>t readable. Mr. Gill* 
more's sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters." — Daily News. 

" This work is tlie veiT best of its class that Mr. Parker Gillmore has yet written, 
not merely because of its lifelike descriptions of open-air life in the vast outlying 
districts of the American continent, but because it gives an amount of Information 
of incalculable value to emigrants " — Mettenger. 

" For anecdotes, descriptions, and all kinds of information relating to sport it 
would not be easy to name a more effective and readable writer than Parker 
Gillmore." — lUtuttrated London News. 

'* We heartily recommend this work. The attraction of the author's descriptions 
Is very great. His style is graphic, and his records are always entertaining and 
remarkable." — Sunday Times, 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacific. By Francib 
PooLF, C.E. Edited by John W. Lyndon. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations. 15s. 

" There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of enterprise and power of 
endurance with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting 
roadhig. Nor are the parts of it which are the leaat novel the least interesting ; 
and the chapters descriptive of his journeys to and fro, round America, and across 
the Isthmus, with his account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusal. 
The materials Mr. Poole furnished have been edited by Mr. John W. Lyndon. Mr. 
Lyndon seems to have discharged his office with commendable judgment" — PaU 
Mall Gazette. 

'* As a whole the book is interesting and instructive, and its author evidently a 
pleasant and a plucky fellow. We can confidently recommend the book to all who 
wish to form an idea of life and land in those countries in the present, and of thek 
capacity in the future." — Athen»um. 

" This very interesting narrative is excellent reading. Mr. Poole has added muA 
that is valuable to the stock of general infoi-mation." — Daily News. 

"This extremely Interesting work— well written and well edited — is full of 
novelty and curious facts. It is one among the most fresh and instructive volnmM 
of travel and adventure which have been produced for a long time."-~<StandardL 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeaftbeson, 

B.A., Oxon, author of "A Book about the Clergy," &o. 2 vols. 8vo, 

OV/8. 

CovTBirre:— Antiqaity Of Matrimonial GoBtoms, Marriage by Capture, Marriage by 
Purchase, The Church Porch, Espousals, Celebration of Marriage, Publication 
of Banns, Ancient Eestralnts on Freedom of Marriage, Pre-Contracts, Marriages 
in Strict Order* and Marriages by License, The Wedding Ring, The Bing-flnger, 
The Gimmal Ring, Costumes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Cake, Weddhig Presents, The Dmner and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Bri- 
dal Music, Wedding Sermons, Infantile Wedlock, Lucky Days and Lawful 
Hours, Parental Authority, Discipline of Wives, Laws and Novels, Sermons and 
Essays, Old Proverbs about Marriage aiid Women,Characteri8tic8 of Womankind 
in Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Times, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
Clerical Marriage,Lay-marriages during the Commonwealth, Taxes on Celibacy, 
Curious Marriages, Clandestine and Irregular Marriages, Prisons and Lawless 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick's Marriage Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Ghretna Green Matches, The Carrying away of Heiresses, 
The Royal Fleet Marriages, The Royal Marriage Act, Marriage with Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Honeymoon Trips and Cards, Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jeux d'Esprit against Wives, Dissolution of Partnership in Catholic England 
and in Recent Timea 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Ebtsangb. 8vo. 16s. 

Among other celebrated persons of whom anecdotes and reminiscences will be 
found in this work are Lord Byron, Sheridan, Scott, Crabbe. Coleridge, Moore, 
Rogers, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, Talfourd, Theodore Hook, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Loclchart, Lady Byron, Miss Mitford, Miss Austen, Joanna Baillie, 
Mrs Siddons, Madame d'Arblay, &c. 

** The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 

to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea^ 

sure the testimony given by Hamesa The fine qualities of the man are set forth, 

. without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 

is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them." — Atherueum. 

*^ This work will be read with much interest The Rev. William Harness was the 
friend of ■ Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of his time. He liked 
to be about literary men, and they reciprocated that liking. Byron, Miss Mitford, 
the Eembles, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Rogers, Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends; and the consequence of this varied 
literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical details, is surpassed 
by no recent publication except Crabb Robuison's Diary.'* — Echo. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habyet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15b. 
** Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives us an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the beet advantaga She was admitted into Turkish 
Interiors which are rarely penetrated, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into the mountains of Cireaesia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
leal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household iif& 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a word for her ability as a writer." — Timet. 
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VOLS. I. & 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edttian. 8vo. dOs. 

Cormm :— The Pile— Inner Wurd and Outer Wud— The Whaif— BWer Bighto— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleana— Uncle Olooceeter— Priaoo Bnlea— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Oardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Orace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Grown— The Nine Days' Qoeen— De- 
throned—The Hen of Kent— Ooartney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White Bosee— Princess Margaret— Plot and Coonterplot— Mon- 
sienr Charles— Bishop of Boss— Marder of Northnmberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass fn the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh'B Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden Hoase— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— IVMStionB at Gonrt— Lord Orey of Wilton- 
Old EngUsh Catholica— The ^iglish JesnitB— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Ony Fawkee— 
Origin of tiie Rot— Vinegar Honse— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Mot»— 
In London— Noyember, 1006— Hooted Down— In the Tower— Search f pr Oar- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl- A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoninir. 



Fbok ths Timbs: — ^**A11 the dTillaed world— English, Contbienta], and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the sts^ge 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddeet tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of fingland in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, loTe-making, iriottini, and then an<Mi, per- 
haps, commending their souls to Ood In the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
bearhig an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical linmer, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are giTsn with such terseness and yigonr that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As fayonrable examines of his narratlTe powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
tiie^escription of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durfaun, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at tiie blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nhie Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Orey. The chapter entitled **No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most afFecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the diapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the 8ec(»d volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause etiSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate tilie author <»i this work. Both volumes are dedded- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

**From first to last this work overfiows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon die- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic bic^rapher, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning Pati, 

"We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those In quest of amuse- 
-^ instruction, at once solid and refined.." — DaU]^ Teieifraph, 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Editiotu Demy 8vo. 30s. 

CoxTKHTs:— AFavoarite; A FaToarlte^s Friend ; The ConntesB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; House of Vllliers; Bevolutlon; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court; A New Bomanzo ; Moto 
and Counter-move; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Oliye ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Th>ubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Bomance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idetdist ; Britannia ; Killhig not Murder; A Second 
Bnoldngham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Beform Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabhiet Council; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



** Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Tm». 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and Instructive."— ^JRonUncr. 

** These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. ' Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of wnich, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historiui than Mr. Dixon." — Po^. 

**By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers.**— 
IUt$arated New*. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant In 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

'*This intensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written." — Mtutnger. 

" A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest" — Echo. 

**The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievements." — Swa. 

"Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task welL Few subjects of higher and more 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
dings all that is most romantic in our history. . To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has dona He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research In sources undiscovered till now ; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to the general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beauty and value of its single pictures."— Auntfay Tirnu. 



* 18, Gbbat Marlborough STRRirr. 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— C<wrfinM«rf. 



FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepwokth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, with Colonred Slnstrations. 30b. 

"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very oBefol effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Snssia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being gratefnl 
to a writer who has taken the troable to make personal acqnaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his conntrymen a pietare of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention" — Saturday Reniew. 

" Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Bussia. The chapter on 
Lomonosotr, the peasant poet, is one of the best in the boolc, and the chapter on 
Kief is equally good. The de^criptionB of the peasant villages, and of the habits 
and manners of the peasantry, are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excel- 
lent throughout the work." — Timn. 

** We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Bussians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Bussia and the Bussian people as cannot fail to 
interest them.'*— ilM«n«iim. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxen. Author of " A Book About the Clergy," &c. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Bvo. SOs. 

OoiTTBMTS : — ^The Cross Keys ; King Alfred's Expulsion from Oxford ; Chums end In- 
mates ; Classical Schools and Benefactions ; Schools and Scholars ; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it; Colleges and Halls; Structural Newness of 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad ; Beduction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Blot ; St Scholastica ; 
King's College Chapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Church ; Ladies in Beeir 
denoe ; Gownswomen of the 17th Century : The Birch in the Bodleian ; Aularian 
Bigour; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Boyal Pomps; 
Oxford in Arms ; The Cavaliers in Oxford ; Henrietta Maria's Trimnph and 
Oxford's Capitulation ; The Saints Triumphant ; Cromwellian Oxford ; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch ; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gkirdens 
and Walks ; Oxford Jokes and Sausages ; Terras Filii ; The Constitution Club ; 
Nicholas Ainhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Future. 

**The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the genenJ reader." — Post 

** Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Bich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour uid well-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brightens every paga Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — The QrapMc 

"These interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by ell 
students of English history."— JoAn BiM. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

JsAFFBBSON, B.A., OxoD, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors/' &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8vo. SOs. 

" This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertaiimient and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminentiy 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topio that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — Timei, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thohab Landsber, A.R.A. 2 voli. 
large poat 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

** The interest for general readers of this * Life and Letters ' is derived almost en- 
tirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
which it contains a very large and amusing store. His fellow pnpil and old friend, 
Mr. lliomas Landseer, the famous engraver, has put the materials before us to- 
gether with much skill and a great deal of genial tact The literary sketches which 
Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
otiiers, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — AtJieiueum. 

MY EXPERIENCES OF THE WAR BETWEEN 

FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Archibald Forbes. 2 vols. Sto. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 30b. 

*'Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational noyels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work." — Excaniner. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gumming, D.D. Second Edition, 1 vol. 68. 
"Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantaga" — Graphic 
" The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We muRt applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record, 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 

DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 

By the Rev. John GmaoNa, D.D., &c. Thitd Edition. 1 vol. 6b. 
** Dr. Gumming is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
Mid on this score has esrablished a daim to attention. His book furnishes an 
instructive collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and ttie gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of reader&" — Times. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., StafiF-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 68. 
** This charmbig novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of ' Mary Powell' The characters bear the same impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
bafore others the pictures her own imagination has called up."— Pall Mall OouUm. 



THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of " Nath- 
alie," " Adele," Ac. 3 vols. 

** Mias Eavanagh'B books are always readable and ladylike. She is an able ex- 
ponent of female dharacter, with a charm of her own. — Of ' Bessie ' herself it ia 
Bnperflaons to say that she is naive and charming, affectionate and unselfish. — Bee- 
Ble*s own love story is one of the beat bits of autobiography Miss Kayanagh has 
produced.**— iKAemnmi. 

•* A charming, pure, and delicate story, with which we trust not a few of our 
readers may be induced to make themselves better acquainted.'* — Oh»erver. 

"We are always glad to welcome a novel of Miss Eavanagh's. There is a 
grace and delicacy and absence of effort in her work which have a character of 
their own. We have here another of those studies of female character in which 
■he most excels. ' Bessie,' in ouropinlon, is fully equal to its predecessors."— flifvipAtc. 

CLARA LEVESQUE. By William Gilbert, au- 
thor of " Shirley HaU Asylum," " Martha," &o. 3 vols. 

TREVOR COURT. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. 3 vols. 
FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, author of 

** Breezie Langton," &c. 3 vols. (In Nov.) 

AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 

"A novel by a new hand of more than average merit ... On the whole, * Amy 
Btennett ' is one of the most encouraging novels that we have come across for a 

long tima"— ilfAemeum. " A work of the highest mark. It is a story of very 

powerful interest"— Monday Timei. " This book is decidedly clever, and will be 

read with interest Possessed of a good deal of originality, and not a little power 
of writing, the author has concocted a stoi^, the plot of which is quite new, and 
which contains many striking incident& The characters are portrayed in a yivid 
manner."— /*<>«< " A very capital, spirited, and interesting ^iorjy—SUmdard. 

WRAYFORD'S WARD, and other Tales. By 

F. W. Robinson, author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

** Mr. Bobinson is a good story teller, and some of his tales are very well done. 
' Wrayford's Ward ' is interesting, and the Incidents are pointedly put and graphi- 
oally narrated. * Jenny Merton * is a charming sketch.*' — Saturday Review. 

^^'Wrayford'B Ward' is very Interesting. The reader must be fastidious who 
does not find great amusement in the tales so cleverly told by Mx. Bobinson." — 
Court JoumaL 

THE WOMAN WITH A SECRET. By Alice 

Kino, author of " Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 
** An interestftig and readable novel. Miss King has the art of seizing the telling 
I>oints of a story, and is skilful in portraying character. Ber language is charm- 
ingly simple and correct The plot too» ^ well developed." — Examiner. 

**An admirable novel of thrilling interest Indeed, the whole book is one of 

great power."— i/oftn BtM. ** A dever novel A better mystification has seldom 

been devised." — Post. 

JANETS CHOICE. By Mart Charlotte Phill- 

POTTS, author of " Maggie's Secret," &o. 3 vols. 
** This book has great merits, and is full of enthralling interest The conyersa- 
tlons eiliibit great power." — John Bull. " Miss Phillpotts weaves a most interest- 
ing plot and draws her characters with remarkable distinctness and lifelike vigour. 
The descriptions of Scotch scenery are full of beauty, and the passion of love is ex- 
quisitely treated." — Court Journal. 

LIL. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 

** A very readable novel There is much that is interestingin the history of 'UL* " 
— Examiner. " This story is well told. The interest never flaga" — Court Journal. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



FIRST IN THE FIELD. By the Author of « Ee- 

commended to Mercy." 3 vols. 

** A novel of considerable ability. .... The plot is fnll of strong sitoationB. The 

eharacters are distinct, and not nnnatural" — Athetuntm. ** We cordially recon>- 

mend this work for general pemsal. The characters are strongly drawn, the inci- 
dents well developed and diversified."— if^Men^rer. " A powerful, original, and 

profoundly interesting no-vel"^Sur,day Times. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Oashel Hobt. 3 v. 

" A most agreeable book. Mr& Hoey weaves an Interesting plot, and her dha- 
racters are drawn with remarkable distinctness and consistency."— .£!ram«icr.—> 
" A most admirable novel"— JbAn Bull.—^' A very pleasant, lively novel"— 5p4etotor. 

THE LOST BRIDE. By Georgiana Ladt 

Chatterton. 8 vols. 

**An ingenious and pituresque story, in which there is a good deal of characler 
drawing, and some pleasant and lively sketches of society occur." — Spectator. 

OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mao Kenna, late 

28th Regiment. 3 toIs. 

"We have read ' Off Parade ' through with considerable pleasure." — Athenmmn, 
** This book teems with interest from the first page to the last We cannot too 
strongly reconunend ' OCT Parade ' to all readers, and more e6];)ecially to young 
officers in the army, who, in its pages, will find much to interest and even more to 
edify and instruct. It is a novel which we feel confident will be read alike with 
pleasure and profit either in camp or in quarters." — United Service Magazine, 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. By Kathat- 

BINS Kino. 3 vols. 

** A charming, fresh, cheery novel Its merits are rare and welcome. The glee- 
fulness, the ease, the heartiness of the Author's style cannot fail to please. Her hero- 
ine is a captivating girl" — Spectator. 

HOPE DEFERRED. By Eliza F. Pollard. 3 v. 

" We have read few stories lately, certainly none professing to treat of female 
eharacter, which have left upon us so pleasing an impression.'* — Athenmim 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. 

" ' Golden Keys * will find a wide clrole of readers. It possesses many deeided 
merits, many signs of careful thought and study of character, and a bola healthi. 
nesB of style and tone. The plot is well planned, and the interest admirably sn»- 
taine^ to the last The various dramatis personie are drawn with a keen and 
life-like vigour."— ^StoncIardL 

ASTON-ROYAL. By the Author of «St.01ave'8." 3 v. 

" * Aston Boyal ' is far superior to anythhig the author has yet done. The book 
l8 not only interesting as a story, but evinces great knowledge of the world and 
■hrewdnesB of observation." — British Quarterly Review. 

BRUNA'S REVENGE. By the Author of "Caste." 

** The whole story fascinates the reader's attention.*'— ^SfandEordL 

A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By J. 

C. Jkapprbbon, Author of " Live it Down," &o. 8 vols. 
**A delightful and exciting story."— ifomiiv PofC 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

"There is a great deal of faaoination about this book.**— TVinea 
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Wixititt % (Espmal ^RtxonuQt at P^er ^ujtBi^. 

BuJbUthtd annually^ in One VoL^ royal 8t;o, with the Arms heauHfuOy 
engraved^ handsomdy hound^ with gilt edges^ price Sis. 6<L 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE f 0BTY-FIB8 T EDITIOH FOB 1 872 IS KOW KEADT. 

Lodob'b Pebbaob and Babonbtagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being k^t constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
pUice to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of tiie Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood^oyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such £ztinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issua 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Elarls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tnui»> 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful pnblicatioik. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distingnishr. 
ing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede aU other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
oraoy of the day." — Pott. 

'*The best existing, and, we believe, the bairtfMMStble Peerage It s the standaKi 
authority on the subject "^^tamiardL 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe Ss. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

**The first volume of MesBra Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap EditioM 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a veiy successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

f)roductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a Clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

II.~JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this let cresting work will donbtless meet with great 
snccesa John Halifax, the hero of this must beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE ORESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and must lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
Attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athmmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A book of sound Ci)unsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pie- 
tnres of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful maul- 
fttstations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpas8ed."-/'«i< 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novett. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still conthiue the 
sub joctof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
BUckett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of he very beet specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— ifeiM»0rcr. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— OAEBINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

** A pictnreBcnie book on Borne and its ecclesiaBtical Bovereigna, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, tibat 
h'S recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Athenawn. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"In ' A Life for a Life' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athmteum. 

X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.'* — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athenaum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

**The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; tbere is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform. "--£2ramtner. 

XIII.— DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
•lements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— O/oftc 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to bo 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" The ' Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Thnu. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instructioa"— 7Vm€<. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
•• ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax ' 
otxe of the most popular works of the day.*' — Poit. 

XVni.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — PoMt. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
^ If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between ' John Halifax * and 
The CaxUma.' "^Standard 
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XX.— THE EOMANOE OF THE FOBTJH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interost, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition indades the tme story of the Colleen Bawn.*' — lUtutraUd Neun. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eayanagh ; it is a charming story, 
foU of delicate character-painting."— jlMeruvum. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These ' Studies *jom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.**— ^So^urttoi^/Seview. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

** We commend *Gh:«ndmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting.*' — Athtnmum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful \iooYL"—Athimmym. '' A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — LomoeL 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— iiMcmetmk 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instme- 
tive.**— iiMcnaram. '*■ A charming tale charmingly XolSC'-^iandard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOaiON. 

*' ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager hiterest It is a vigorous novel*' — TUnu. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.'*— jfi'xamincr. 

XXVm.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

**The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist In the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of geniua" — Quarterly Rniew. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and Interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a weil>managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise 3f a work of art, and so we intend iV— Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVINO. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — TUnu. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."-— .Sottirdcqr Review. 

'*Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irvhig supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is eopioos 
eacneet and eloquent"— jffdmfttfrvA RetHae. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** mB charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great tiJent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * Si Olave's * is tbi work of an artist 
The whole book is worth r6MUog."-n^(Aenoniia 
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XXXU.— SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HITMOUS. 

" Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sore to draw out a prize.** — Po$L 

XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**'A more charming story, to oar taste, has rarely been written. The writer has Lit 
elf a circle of varied characters all true to mitarei Even if tried by the standard of 
the ArchbiKhop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce ' Chri8tiHu*« 
Mistake' a novel without a tanlV—Titnes. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

'* No account of this Htory would give aoy idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the worlc from the first page to the last" — Athawntm. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRa OLIPHANT. 

*• • Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — AthaummL 
" A story whose jMithetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera" — Pott. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
•nt of a generous heart the pui<est truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— TVinec 
Mr. Dixon's very eutortaining and instructive work on New America." — Pali MaU Ocu. 
*^We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read llr. 
Dixon*B very interesting book.*' — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of tiie deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenoeum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
pvrest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athentewn. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
^ A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work 8i>arkles yrith. wit and humour." — Quarterly Revievs. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — IHmes. 

XLir.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good novel; a thoughtful, weil-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human natme, and pei-meated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A powerful novel of social and domestic lif a One of the most successful efforts of 
a sttooessful novelist" — Daily News. 

"A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readera The character of annah is one of rare beauty.*'— ii9<and(ir(< 
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